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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Totwns, 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 & 124 W. Franklin St. 
y¥ DGEWOR TH BOARDING AND DAY 
6 School for Young Ladies will reopen Septem- 
ber 19. Mrs, H. P_ LeFesvre, Principal. 





a Belmont, 
‘HE BELMONT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pomenons ts boarding- school for boys. For informa- 
tion address - HARDING, A.M., (Harv.), Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Berkshire. 
RESTALBON FARM.—Home School for 


Six boys. For eirculars apply to Ep. T. FISHER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
YOSTON UNIVE PERSI TY Law School, 


Address the Dean, 
EpMUND H. Brenner, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
'HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year). 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass, In- 

stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 

building, on Copley Sauere, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for college with or without Greek) 
and for or business, Special students received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1889. A limited 
number of boarding sc olars v will be received. 





MassacHvusetTts, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his familv, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location. 
with fine tennis-court. F, . E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 








Massacuvserts, Duxbury, ‘Powder Point. 
WDER POINT SCHOOL.— PRE- 
pares for ay seed school, college, or business, 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the famil¢. 
DERICK B. KNapp, 8. .B. (M. I. T.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, Ply mouth. 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-third year begins Om. 1889. 





Mrs. Knapp. Principal; A. M. FREEMAN, A.B,,H’d anon 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS A CADEM Y, PREPARA- 


tory and Boarding School for Boys.—Boarding- 
house entirely reorganized ; a few good rooms still 
vacant. For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Pn.D. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
A Select Boarding School for Boys. Thirteenth 
year. Location, thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
Jassed for beauty and healthfuiness. The courses of 
study are so arranged as to fit for active business pur- 
suits, and to give athorough preparation for college. 
Special attention paid to practical drill in English 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and to Cornell Univer- 
sity without examination. For Catalogues address 
Cou. J. SUMNER t ROGERS, Supt. 


New York, Syracuse 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 18, 1889. 
Refers to Hon. bs aera S. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon, Wayne McV co Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
Thomas Wentworth igginson, Hon. Andrew D. White. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn “Mawr. 
RYN MAWRCOLL EGE, TEN MILES 
from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and Mg Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 30, 1889. 
Students prepared for Co lege. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine st. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 


Teachers, etc. 
GRADUATE OF PRINCETON, EX- 


perienced in teaching, wishes a few pupils to pre- 
pare for college or sclentific school. Testimonials. Ad 
dress, G., care J. _ Wiley & ‘Sons. 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 

YALE GRADUATE, WHO HAS 

< had unusual success in fitting boys for college, 
desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal- 
ship of) a classical school in a favorable locality. 
A. M., care of the Nation, 

















THURSDAY, 








DECEMBER 26, 1889. 


LFRED MITCHEL WILL GIVE A 
course of lectures on English or German literature 
to a small class during the winter. This course ts 
equivalent in value to the pos graduate course in 
Johns Hovkins University. It is designed to devote 
spectal attention to the progress of individual studen s 
For full particulars in regard to course and terms, ad 

dress, A. MITCHEL, 

Westminster Hotel, New York City. 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 
- vard. | 68 Chestnut Street. Boston. 


Lf OLMes HT: VKLE ¥. AM.1 uw 7 y RB. 
ett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutor ng engagements 
for the winter. 


School Agencies ° 


HE BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND 
Chicago Teachers’ Agencies. Circular free. Eve 
Rett O, Fisk & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston; 6 Clinton 
Place, New York; 106 and 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


by MERHORN’S TEA CH ERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best ener in U. 


Established 1855 Fast l4th Aahog GF. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
of 
PERMANENT VALUE. 


[Tigh-class Etchings, tasteful- 
ly framed, costing from $5 ulp- 
ward. Illustrated De script 
Catalogue Ma? led ON VECE2 Ff, Fs 
To cents in stamps. 
Keppel & Co., Paris, and 20 
East 16th St. (Union 
New York. 





Square), 


10% 10% 
1 sil 
2'¢ QUARTERLY. 
Payable February, May, August, and November. 
+c f ra \- ; . N \ sr le 
This Company's Capital Stock 
Has paid its ninth regular quarterly divi tend and 
assed $17,000 to surplus FROM ITS FARNINGS 
3usiness rapidly increasing This is a rare en 
nity for investment. WRITE FOR LIST OF PRESEN T 
STOCKHOLDERS and clients who have deait WITH 


US FOR6 YEARS, Sworn statement and full particu 
lars furnishea. 
Mortgage Bank & Investment Co., 
FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA, 
. We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on on 
Letters and make cable transfers of money to 
Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 


ot also make Collections and tesue Com 
Credit mercial and Travelling credits, availa 


bie in all parts of the worid. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 
Washington Book Chronicle 


contains literary and historical articles, gives lists of 
neW Government publications, and bargains fn stan 
dard, Choice, anc rare books, Send for a sample copy. 


H. LOWDERMILKE & CO., 
1424 and 1426 “F"’ Street, Washington, D. C. 
BOOKS IN TRE )S shecription to fored cn . 
FOREIGN AND riodicals, Tauchnits ithe 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, ‘ Authors, Catalogues on ap- 
plication. CakL ScHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 
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PRICE 10 CENTS. 


THE POPULAR 


SCIENCE MONTHLY 


FOR JANUARY, 


CONTENTS 


THE FUTURE SITUS OF THE COTTON MANUPFA 


TURE OF THE UNIT} STATES Ry Filward 
Atkinson, LL.D... rhb 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AS AFFeCcTING CRIME AN 
\ 


ICE. Ry Benjamin KReec« 





THE TAOUIST RELIGION Ry Warren G. ! 

LETTERS ON THE LAND QUESTION Hy 
Spencer, Frederick Greenwood, | fessor ‘ 
Sir Louts Mallet. and John Laie 

TWO AND A HALF PER CENT By Georg ee 

THE RARE FORMS OF ORCHIDS iw J s Dew sk 
(Illustrated 

IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS Ry Henry 
Pott. 

PALM-IRFES AND THEIR USES hy M 
Lilustrated 

A H*‘kKVES? FROM THE OCEAN 


Mor on Strahan 


BIRDS WITH TEETH By Otto Meyer, P! 
tratea 
THE EFPHECT OF CAVE LIFRK ON ANIMALS AS S 
BEARING ON THE FVOi IN THEORY ¥ 
S ekard 
THE CHINESE THEORY EN N vA 
M. 3 ¢ 


SKETC HOF ALEXANDER WII 


suN With Por ‘ 
LRESPONDENCE: Farming and ¢ I ! 


Col Tari’ A 
monstrance, etc 

EDITOR'S TAKLE Tolstot's nfeston The 
I and Question The Twentieth Birthday of "Na 
ture 

LITERARY NOTICES, POPULAR MISCELLANY 
NOTES 

Price, so cents single mumbder: S35 for annus 


T. Y. CROWELL 


i 


"1D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK 





on 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ma * -— 

?, ® ’ . ee 
7% - A Romance Twit 

J ? 
‘ € 59 ’ ‘ 
Sa eal and Ideal 
“. MAN L. ZUBOF. 
The seen “@ » this remarkable story is 
England, where Count Zubof bas been living f 
the past five years. It is a fascinating study 
psychology, which w attract the afttent 
all who are interested in the sreat questions of 
the day. 
Also, just ready, new editions of 
Social Aspects of Christianity 
By Prof. Ricbard T, Eiy. i2mo, 90 cents, 

METZEROTT, TOEMAKER. I2mo 
$1.50, 

TALAS ABOUT A FINE ART. 12m 
Booklet, 30 cents, 

'ED: A Boy's Adveniurcs in the Army of 61 
By Warren Lee Goss. lTilustrated 12 
$1.50, Fifth thousand now ready.) 





& CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


ANN'S REFERENCE INDEXES.— 


References to and transcripts or translations 


of the Uterature of any subject fu nishea by 


4 


hs 


B: Picxkwan Masy, Washington, D.C 


Compe fee, 0cents, Explanatory circulars 


“A TALOGUES ISSUED of Books in goed 


condition. Books purchased 
E, W. Jonwson, 13:6 Broadway. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada ; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 
The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. 
receipt is sent unless requested, 
The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 
Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to ** Publisher of the NattIon,’”’ 
When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 
Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 
Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


No other 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING 


{No deviation, } 

On any page not specified 15 cents per line 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with 
choice of page, $27. ae 

A page (3 columns) $60 each insertion; with|— 
choice of position, $80. er 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of columnor|__ 
other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or- 
der of size, the largest at the top. 

Twenty per cent. advance for cuts, fancy or|— 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonte,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only oninside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on orders amounting to $100 within a 
year, 10 per cent.; $250, 1244 per cent,; 8500, 15 per cent.; 
$750, 20 per cent.; $1,000 25 per cent.; $2,500, 334% per 
cent, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to the in- 
spection of advertisers, 
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*,*Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
Paris of Brentano Bros , 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Brentano Bros., 430 Strand, and George 
Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C 


London XR for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
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XPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


which has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 


Embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


DICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 





IN THE 


NEW YORK EVENING POST. 





THE EVENING Post has for many years given 


torial discussions and important correspondence 
on educational subjects. The system ot special 
letters from the colleges, published once a week 
in this paper, has met so cordial a reception 
among students and graduates as to justify its 
continuance and extension, This feature will 
hereafter appear in each Friday’s edition of THE 
EVENING Post, and every means will be used 
to make these columas a trustworthy source of 
information on the current topics of educational 
work and student life. They will contain not 
only letters from trustworthy correspondents in 
the leading institutions, but also special articles, 
some of which are now preparing, on the intel- 
lectual, social, and athietic activities of the col- 
leze world. 

Subscriptions will be received for Friday’s edi- 


tion of THE EVENING Post at $1.50 per vear. 


Reduced rate tor clubs. A special agent wanted 
at every college. Address 


THE EVENING POST, NEW YORK. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


NEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO, 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Ww sinemeniactatiied 817 Market Space. 
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COLLEGE NEWS| 


much space to news from the colleges, and to edi- 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. BAKER & C€O.’S 


breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as wellas persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & co, Dorchester, Mass. 








Back Numbers of “Ti he 
Nation.” 


In response to frequent inquiries from subscribers : 

An incomplete set of THE NATION has little or no market 
value. Partial sets, bound and unbound, are always 
obtainable (usually lacking the earliest volumes), and 
do not command high rates. The bindings generally 
count for nothing, owing to great diversity of styles. 
Volume I. has readily brought €10 and upward when 
complete, bound or unbound, but will bring very lit- 
tle in proportion if a single number is missing. Vol- 
umes II. and III. are also scarce, but not so high-priced 
as the first. 
Complete sets, both bound and unbound, have sold for 
$100, with tolerably quick bidders, and have an in- 
creasing value year by year. 
Single numbers not more than a year old can usually 
be supplied by the publishers at 10 cents each. For 
numbers more than a year old purchasers are referred 
to Mr. J. W. Christopher, 47 Dey St., New York, dealer 
in back numbers of periodicals, who can frequently 
supply them, having purchased, a few years ago, a large 
quantity from the publishers. Mr. A. S. Clark, 34 Park 
Row, also has a stock on hand. 
The publishers no longer undertake to buy or sell 
numbers or volumes more than a year old, and can only 
recommend sellers or purchasers to negotiate with a 
dealer, or to advertise in THE NATION. 
(Publication was begun July 1, 1865, Vol. I. compris- 
ing the last half-year. Two volumes per year have 
since been issued, Vol. XLIX. comprising the last half- 
year of 1 1889. J 








STEINWAY 


THE STANDARD PIANOS 
OF THE WORLD! 
The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


Wwe TER RESOR T.—PERSO: VS 


wishing a mild, dry, piney-wood climate for 
the winter and desiring the comforts of a thoroughly 
well-appointed house, under Northern management, 





92 Fleet St., E. 


address THE HoskirK INN, Camden, S.C. 8th season. 
illustrated circulars, 





| Fifth edition now ready. Sold by all 


DOS TAL DICTIONAR Y.—A HAND.- 
book of laws and regulations of the Post-Office 
Department, postage rates, etc., etc., comprising 150 
titles in alphabetical order, besides detailed index. 
booksellers, or 
mailed on receipt of price, 15 cents, by THE EVENING 
PO ‘ost, New York. 





OR ADVANCED STU ‘DENTS. 
French European Magazine, bi-monthly, 24 num- 
fr 768 pages. Plays, stories, sketches, postty: ete., 
by the best modern writers. Postpaid, 2 Tr an- 
sum. Specimen numbers mailed free to any address. 
~R OTH, 237 South Broad St.. Phila, — 


WEODORE MUNDORFF, OPTT- 
‘ cian, Care of the sight. Brazilian pebbles, eye- 
Glasses, 








opera-giasses, field glasses, etc. 
1167 Broadway, New York, 
under Coleman House. 
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Nation. 


The Nation 


Is a weekly review of politics, literature, science, and art, conducted with the aid 


able. 


nal’s publication, has included most of the leading names 
and many of corresponding eminence abroad. A bound volume of the 
accurate condensed records procurable 


should occupy the attention of thoughtful men. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1888 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1888, to 31st December, 1888....... $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

PNG 5 Soka Ket ccnseorsneannee 1,288,238 01 


Total Marine Premiums...........++++++ $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from ist January, e 


1888, to 31st December, 1888.......... $3,867,269 52 
Losses paid during the same 
Ee cccccccccs 91,008,807 86 


Returns of Premiums and 
EXpenses.......++..+++++  9§687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, vis.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
IE Gs Wists no05440 s0n6005ss00s ° 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Recefivable.... 1,374,912 12 
CR ee ano kd sehen bes es enn swns ince 252,812 02 





Amount........... TTT TIT Terr $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent, interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issueof 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
willcease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. fs declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending December 31, 1888, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J, H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, J.D Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 


James Low, Chas, P. Burdett, Ira Bursley, 

Wm. Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, James A. Hewlett, 
Benj. H. Field, Chas. H. Marshall, George H. Macy, 
Edm’'d W. Corlies, Jas. G. De Forest, Lawrence Turnure 
Robt. B, Minturn, Chas. D. Leverich, Waldron P. Brown 
Wm. Degroot, N. Denton Smith, George L. Nichols, 
Wm. H. Webb, Edw. Floyd Jones, Gustav Amsinck, 
Horace Gray, John L. Riker, Wa. G. Boulton, 
Wm. E. Dodge, R. H. Hoadley. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


ONEITA 


The analysis of this water shows it to possess re 
markable mineral qualities. Asa Table Water it has 
no equal, and for Kheumatism, Gout, Kidney, Liver 
Troubtes, and Dyspepsia it is unsurpassed, 

Send for analysis and circulars, 


ONEITA SPRING COMPANY, 
UTICA, N. Y. 
J. M. BELL & CO., 31 Broadway, New York. 


Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current 
numbers in a conve 
nient (temporary) form, 
Substantially made, 
bound in cloth, with 
The Nation stamped on 
the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume. Pa- 
pers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, post- 
patd, on receipt of 73 
cents, 
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| 
Attell’s 

y ters upon {ts 184th volume. Ap- 

wroved in the outset by Judge 

Story. Chanceilor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Pres 
cott, Ticknor, Pancro't and many 
others, 1t Ras met with constant 
commendation and success, 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


it gives more than THREE AND A 
QUARTER THOUSAND double-column 
octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly; and presents, with acom 
bined freshness and completeness 
nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches 
of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Bilo- 
graphical, Historical, and Political In- 
formation, from the entire body of 
F oreign Periodical Literature. 


It 1s therefore invaluable to every American reader, 
as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com 
pilation of an indispensable current literature—indis- 
pensable because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and 
t 


Art. 
OPINIONS. 


** There {s no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and seience, and bringing between the same 
covers the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest re- 
sults of the time in which we live. . . . No one 
who values an intelligent aoprehension of the trend of 
the times can afford to do without it.’’—Christian at 
Work, New York. 

‘*Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with cur- 
rent literature. . . By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE LIVING AGR, it is made 
osaitie for the busy man to know something of what 
s going on with ever-increasing activity in the world 
of letters. Without such help he is lost.’’—Episcopal 
Recorder, Philade/phia, 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. . . . It contains nearly all the good lite- 
rature of the time.’’—The Churchman, New York. 

**Bilography, fiction, science, crit cism, history, 
poetry, travels, wha ever men are interested in, ail are 
found here.’’—The Watchman, Boston. 

* The foremost writers of the time are represen ed 
onits pages. . . . Itis inthe quantity and value 
of its contents facile princeps.’’— Presbyterian Banner, 
Pittsburgh. 

**For the man who tries to be truly conversa it with 
the very best literature of this and other countries, it 
is indispensable.’’—Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

‘“*To have THE LivinG AGE ts to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific inves. iga:ion, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro 
mance.’’— Boston Evening Traveller. 

** No better outlay of money can be made than insub 
scribing for THe LIviInG AGE.’’— Hartford Courant. 

**For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
subscription is extremely low.’’—Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

** Nearly the whole world of authors and writers ap- 
pear in it in tneir best moods, '’— Bos’on Journal. 

* It may be truthfully and cordially said that itnever 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’—New York Tribun-. | 

**It furnishes a compiete compilation of an indis 
pensable ‘iterature.’*—Chicago Evening Journal. 

‘It enables its readers to keep fully avreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.’’—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

** In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing intherealm of current literature. ... Ut 
is indispensable. ’’—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; or 
for $10.50, THe Living AGE and any one of the Amert- 
can $4 monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be 
sent fora year postpaid: or for $0.50, THE LIVING AGE 
and Scribner's Magazine or the St. Nicholas. 

Now is the time to snbscribe, beginning with the 


New Year. 
Address. LITTELL & CO., Boston, 


Living Age. 


Jan. 1, 1890, THE LIVING AGE en- 




















The Mother’s Register, 


PrP any family, whether large or small, but es- 
pecially where the number of children is large, a 
record of the constitutional peculiarities of each one, 
and the whole course of its physical development in 
sickness and in health, is certain to be instructive and 
may prove invaluable. Such a record is Prof. J. B. 
Fonssagrives’s ‘ Mother Register,’ consisting of a series 
of tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient 
entries. A separate volume for boysand for girls. Price, 
post-pald,75 cents per volume, or $1.25 for two volumes, 


**By far the most practical record for the period of 
childhood that I have seen, . . . @& Separate part 
being devoted to the girl, in which are points of great 
importance as references in her after life. The com- 
semen of its items and its convenient arrangement 
nsure the entry of important events.’’—C. E. Warren, 
M.D., in Baby . 


For sale at the office of the Nation, fawn. oe 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD AND NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, sent gratis 
to any address. 


| el ~ ~ 
YOR SALE—DIAL.—SET COM- 
plete. Original binding; condition excellent. 
Journal Speculative Philosophy, complete unbound. 
Address J. 8S. B,, care of Nation, 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


The First of the Bourbons. 
1589—1610, 


By Catharine Charlotte Lady Jackson, author of 
‘Old Paris,’ ‘Court of the Tuileries,’ ete., 
ete. 2 vols., crown octavo, with illustra- 
trations, $9.00, 


> Heimskrinela : 

The Heimskringla : 

Or. The Sagas of the Norse Kings. From the 
-feelandic of Snorre Sturlason. By Samuel 
Laing, Esq. Second edition, revised with 
notes, by Rasmus B. Anderson, LL.D., 
United States Minister to Denmark, author 
of ‘ Norse Mythology,’ ‘ Viking Tales of the 
North,’ and other works. With2 maps. In 
4 vols., 8vo, cloth, net, 320,00. 

**Snorre Sturlason’s History has in it a great 
of poetie fire, and deserves, were it once well 
edited, furnished with accurate maps, chrono- 
logical summaries, etc., to be reckoned among 
the great history-books of the world.’’—Thomas 
Carlyle. 


Napoleon at St. Helena. 


By Barry O'Meara, Body Surgeon to the Em- 
peror. Anew edition with copious notes, 
Biographical sketches of Sir Hudson Lowe 
and the author, and other additions, includ- 
ing Appendices of great value, containing a 
complete Napoleonic Kalendar, the Napo- 
leonic Roll of Honor, ete,, ete. The whole 
embellished by colored plates, several por- 
traits of Napoleon, woodeuts, and other il- 
lustrations. Two vols., demy 8vo, decorated 
cloth, $10.00, 


| r i POAC 

A Book of Verses. 

By William Ernest Henley. A new edition, with 
additional poems now . first published, 
Printed on heavy paper, 16mo, cloth bind- 
ing, $1.25, 

CONTENTS: In Hospital—Rhymes and Rhythms 
-—Life and Death (echoes)—Bric-d-Brac— 
Ballades—Rondels, Sonnets, and Quatrains— 
Rondeaus, 

** A book of verse, tn which there is more than 
one manly and beautiful poem.’’—Robert Louis 

Stevenson.’ 


ife of Benvenut 
The Life of Benvenuto 
a co. 
Cellini. 

New Edition. Translated into English by Joun 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With a mezzotint 
portrait. Revised and cheaper edition. 1 
vol., 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, uncut, 
gilt top, $3.09. 

This is the third edition of this work which the 
publishers have found it necessary toissue. The 
previous editions were both rapidly taken up and 


have gone out of print. Copies of them now 
only to be secured at much advanced prices. 


Lyrics from the Dramatists 
of the Elizabethan Age. 


Selected and edited by A. H. BULLEN, editor of 
‘Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Eliza- 
bethan Age.’ Only 200 printed for Ameri- 
ca, lvol., post Svo, cloth, gilt top, $3.75, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1889. 
+ 
The Week. 

Tne meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Civil-Service Reform: League last week 
ended in the appointment of a committee to 
investigate and report on the civil service of 
the Government, both in its relations to the 
Civil-Service Law and to the principle of civil- 
servicereform. Mr. W. D. Foulke of Indiana, 
the well-known Republican civil-service re- 
former of that State, is the Chairman, will re- 
side in Washington during the winter, and 
will do the greater portion of the work. Mr. 
Sherman 8S. Rogers of Buffalo, and Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore, also Re- 
publicans who voted for Harrison, and Mr. 
Richard H. Dana of Boston, are the other 
members. Mr. Henry C.Lea of Philadelphia 
declined to serve on account of his health, 
but he contributes handsomely to the ex 
penses, and will print and distribute widely a 
pamphlet containing the civil-service reform 
pledges both of the President and of the 
Republican party, with some cognate mat- 
ter. Due credit will be given by the Com- 
mittee for whatever good in this field Presi- 
dent Harrison has accomplished—for it must 
be admitted that his administration of the 
Civil-Service Act has been, on the whole, 
very faithful. In other words, it will ex- 
tenuate nothing, and set down nothing in 
malice, but it will seek to let light in on the 
whole administrative machine. 


Superintendent Porter of the Census Bu 
reau is quoted as complaining of the assaults 
of the office-seekers, and describing his posi- 
tion as ‘‘ waist deep in Congressmen ” after 
offices for constituents. We are very glad to 
hear that he is having a bad time of it. 
Porter was last vear the editor of a Republi- 
can organ which called for ‘‘ the further ex- 
tension of the reform system, already estab 
lished by law, to all the grades of the service 
to which it is applicable”; and who yet, 
when appointed head of a bureau with 2,500 
subordinates to which that system was appli- 
cable, opposed its extension so as to cover 
them. If he is now bored almost to death 
by the spoilsmen, it is just what he deserves. 





The Republican Boys have adopted a new 
constitution, which, according to the best 
authorities, consolidates their Machine into 
the most compact trading organization that 
the city has ever seen. They have abolished 
the annual enrolment of members, and 
taken the question of admission of new 
members into theirown hands. They have 
voted down a resolution forbidding trad- 
ing by the district leaders, and have, 
by an overwhelming vote, decided that such 
trading is not only praiseworthy and pat- 
riotic, but is the chief thing that 
are here for.” In fact, 


(owe 
the Boys have 


‘*bounced ” the Better Element, slammed 
the fold behind them, and 


the door of 





The Nation. 


started business for themselves as a Trad 
ing and Dealing Company, all rights reserved, 
quick sales and prompt deliveries to the 
highest bidders, no matter what their poli 
tical faith or previous condition of party 
servitude. ‘‘ Tom” Platt, who had a scheme 
of his own for organizing the Machine to be 
used by himself alone for trading, is left com- 
pletely in the cold, for the Boys are deter 
mined to have for themselves whatever pro 
fits there may be in the business. They pro 
pose to receive John J. O'Brien into the fold 
again at an early day, and by the time 
the next national campaign opens they will 
be in readiness for, and in expectation of, the 
briskest season of business that they have 
ever known 

How completely a secret ballot thwarts the 
best laid plans and hopes of the politicians 
was shown clearly by the result of the city 
election at Meriden, Conn., on Tuesday week. 
The city, for many years a Republican strong- 
hold, has of late shown a steady Democratic 
growth, and was carried by Mr. Cleveland in 
1888 by the handsome plurality of 3389, as 
compared with 54 in 1884 
tuous by success, the Democrats last week 


Made presump 


tried to put in a bad city ticket, and brought 
to its aid all the force of a compact and well 
drilled local organization. The election was 
held under the new Connecticut Secret-Bal 
lot Law, itself very imperfect as compared 
Although the 
carefully kept tallies of the Democratic work 
ers indicated that 


with the Australian scheme. 


some 200 more voters of 


their party faith than Republicans entered 
the booths, and the Republican workers ad 
mitted Democratic success at the close of the 
polling, yet the count of the baligts brought 
forth a general Republican victory, with a 
majority of 243 for the candidate for Mayor 
Not many examples of the kind are needed 
to show why the political bosses so obstinate 
ly resist ballot reform 

Speaker Reed’s committee appoin 
average very well, and especial praise is due 
for the composition of the Committee on the 
Civil Service, nearly all of whom are known 
as stanch defenders of the existing law, and 
some of them as 


extension of the 


‘ 
favorable to that ‘‘ further 
reform system” demanded 





and promised by the Republican nationa 
platform. A good deal of foolish talk is heard 


about the fact that most of the chairman 
ships go to the West under Mr. Reed, 
they went to the i 
The explanation is that the 
party dominant is in 
West, while in the three 
was in the South. How litt 
matters have with the voters is shown by the 
fact that eight years ago a House of Repre- 
sentatives elected a Republican Speaker who 
gave the chairmanships to N: 


sentatives, and that in 1882, after one session 


while 


South under Mr. Carlisle. 
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that body, the people elected another 
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196 Democrats out of 325 members. 
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Senator Blair h 


iS secured 


mittee on Education and Labor a favora! 
report upon his ‘* Bill to Promote Mendica 
cy,” as was to have been expected, most of 
the members of that Committee havi et 
dorsed the measure time and aga In 
past. But though the Committee on Educa 


} } thor 


tion and Labor may show no change 


has been during these vears a revolution it 
the public sentiment of the country regar 

ing the scheme until, as that Minnesota Re 
publican journal, the St. Paul 2% Press 


says, ‘‘ nobody believes in t 
mentalists and surplus-killers \ striking 
illustration of this change in sentiment is 








afforded by the present attitu te { the Cleve 
land Leader, a thorough-going Republica: 
organ of Ohio At first the /. * favored 
the Blair bill, but now it considers ‘it quit 
certain, from the tone of the journals of the 
country, that the revival of the Blair Edues 
tional Bill or the introduction of any measur 
proposing national aid to education w 
meet with small favor l points 
out that no part of President Harr 
son's message has been so earnestiv. dis 
sented from by Republican newspapers as 
the section in which he endorsed this idea 
and, after quoting deliverances of 1 
Hartford ¢ nt, the Bultfalo 8 
the St. Paul 7° ress, If SAYS Suel 
comments fron urnalisin such w ¥ sepa 
rated as well as such str naiy Repu! iCal 
sections cannot be misunderstood hey ar 
by no means all that might be quoted I's 
pers that have endorsed the recommendation 
have done so for th st ] , merely 
perfunctory way, while many have trea 
it with silent sregard It is very evide 
that pr biie f i has set st civ against 

j t SS 4 cress 

tter 

There is sot hing a st subliz the 
i ty ef Gov F ineOT Ss 
tor res ; 





ter to Russia. He has bee 

an unmistakable mat r bv his ow } arty 
n O} after n any vears of seTy r be 

ing defeated bv several thousands of votes 
while the remainder of the Republican ticket 
WAS Clee ed; and simuitanes isly with this 
repudiat the disclosure that he had 
been the r and abettor in an effort to 





lefeat his competitor for the Governorship 
by means of a campaign forgery. He 
accepted that forgery as genuine, though it 


Senator Sherman and Congress 


men McKinley and Butterworth of his own 


lred 


inv 


party, and he gave it to Mr. Halstead, the 
editor of the chief Republican organ of the 


State, who suppressed the Republican names 
on the forged document and published only 
that of the Democratic candidate 
He himself used the 
as genuine in his campaign 


for Gover 


, 
nor 


forged document 
speec hes, and de 
clined to make retraction when the forgery 


had been exposed. A 


1 investigation by Con 
Fora- 
To send him to Russia 


gress has been ordered, at which Gov. 


ker should testify. 
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while this is pending would be scandalous. 
That such a proposal should be made is as 
preposterous as Mr. Halstead’s conduct in 
continuing to denounce daily in his newspa- 
per all kinds of reform and reformers as 
‘‘frauds” and ‘‘humbugs,” while at the 
same time confessing that he published so 
much of a campaign forgery as was damag- 
ing to his opponents, and suppressed so much 
of it as would have damaged his party 
friends, 

Gov. Hill’s conduct in depriving the Albany 
Argus of State printing which that paper 
has had, whenever the Democratic party has 
been in power in the State, for seventy-five 
years, and awarding it to his personal organ, 
the Albany Zimes, is exciting much com- 
ment. for various reasons. The new editorial 
mouthpiece is a man who has served one term 
in the penitentiary, and is generally believed 
to have been entitled to another. In 1864, 
though he had been elected as a Democratic 
member, he received a ‘‘ loan ” of $1,200 from 
the Republicans, was elected by them to the 
Speakership, and organized the Assembly 
as a Republican body. In return for this 
service he was appointed to a Federal 
office by a Republican President, and, while 
holding that office, was found guilty of col- 
lecting fees for illegal purposes, and was 
sentenced to the Albany Peniientiary for a 
term of years. Since his assumption of 
editorial functions he has been a_ persistent 
‘‘ knifer” of his party’s candidates, and has 
conducted a newspaper which has won 
neither the confidence nor the respect of any 
honest man in any party. The 7imes is not 
a Democratic but a Hill paper. In fact, ex- 
cept as the personal organ of the Governor, 
it has no excuse for existence. It has at- 
tacked Mr, Cleveland venomously for years, 
opposing his election to the Presidency in 1884 
and in 1888. It has had this superiority to 
Gov. Hill, that it has done its fighting against 
its party’s candidate openly. So faras ability, 
influence, and circulation go, it has none 
worth mentioning, being, in fact, one of the 
most insignificant newspapers in the 
State. That the Governor should openly 
take his stand in its support, after its politi- 
cal course of the past few years, thus com- 
ing out without further concealment as an 
anti-Cleveland man, is taken in many quar- 
ters as an indication that he was greatly en- 
raged by Mr. Cleveland’s Boston speech, and 
has decided to make ‘‘war’”’ upon him. If 
this be the correct view of his conduct, we 
are inclined to the opinion that it is an ex- 
cellent thing for the Democratic party. 


The death of Henry W. Grady, editor of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, removes the 
most conspicuous journalist in the South, 
for, although not yet forty years of 
age, his name was better known than 
that of any other editor in that part 
of the country. This sudden ending of 
his career is the more impressive from the 
fact that the disease which caused his 
death was contracted during his recent 
trip to Boston, where he made a speech 
on the race question which attracted 
national attention, Mr. Grady proved him- 





self again by that speech, as by one deli- 
vered in this city two years ago, an exceed- 
ingly effective orator of thatsomewhat florid 
school which is steadily losing its old hold, 
but which still occasionally produces an ef- 
fort of great power over the audience that 
hears it. His latest appearance was by far 
the most effective of all his appeals to the 
public, as it combined with abounding rhe- 
toric an uncommon amount of sound philo- 
sophy upon the issues which underly the 
existing difficulties in the Southern situation. 





The letter of a Little Rock correspondent 
of the Evening Post points out ‘‘two or 
three leading ideas” upon which satisfactory 
liquor legislation has been carried out— 
strange as it may appear to some readers— 
in Arkansas. Think of the license tax 
having been increased until it is $1,200 an- 
nually in towns and $700 in the rural dis- 
tricts, in such a remote and primitive com- 
munity as Arkansas! Each county, more- 
over, is required to decide every two years, 
at the general election, whether license shall 
prevail during the next two years or not, 
and this must be determined by an aflirma- 
tive majority—if, for example, a vote on the 
question be not taken, prohibition ensues. 
Moreove7x, in subdivisions of a license coun- 
ty, even (‘‘ within three miles of any church 
or school-house”), a majority of the men 
and women may exclude the sale of liquor 
from their neighborhood. This is the very 
flower of high license and local option. The 
correspondent’s observation that the State 
has no power to punish violation of a liquor 
statute we understand as an approximate 
phrase, to be read in connection with his fol- 
lowing sentences, Certainly there is no 
real power of suppression save through the 
courts and officers of those communities 
which are determined that the law shall be 
enforced. ‘This letter makes it clear that 
New York may learn one lesson of civiliza- 
tion from Arkansas, 





The Dry Goods Economist of this city has 
prepared a memorial to Congress showing 
how the duties on wool are strangling the 
woollen industry in this country, and the ar- 
gument it offers is one of the strongest we 
have seen. It is by no means radical in its 
demands, being limited to a change in the 
rates from specific to ad-valorem. How the 
present rates operate to protect the Euro- 
pean manufacturer at the expense of the 
American is shown by an illustration from 
actual experience. ‘‘ This office,” says the 
Economist, ‘‘had in its possession a short 
time ago ’— 

(1.) A sample of Cape wool that costs 8 cents 
per pound, on which the duty is 10 cents per 
pound, or 125 per cent. 

(2.) A sample of ‘‘ tops” made from the same 
wool, the cost of which was 33 cents per pound, 
on which the duty is 60 cents per pound, or 181 
per cent. 

(3.) A sample of yarn made from these 
“tops,” the cost of which was 52 cents per 
pound and the duty 18 eents per pound and 18 
per cent. ad valorem, or in all 70 per cent. 

(4.) A sample of cloth made from the above 
yara which, the cost abroad being less than 80 
cents (about 78 cents) per pound, pays a duty 
of 35 cents per pound and 35 per cent. ad va- 
lorem, or, in all, 81 per cent. 

That is to say, our American woollen-manu- 





facturers are given the opportunity to try and 
earn a living under this beneficent tariff: 


POIOIIES og o's < Sap hoRae seis sey 125 per cent, 
CM MEU. 5: ois¢ es) bow cee ae a ei 181 do do 
rr rere rere 7u do do 
PORNO CIGD 6 cake eces ceserexs 81 do do 


Is it any marvel that the foreign wool which 
we must import, either to supply the deficiency 
in our own clip or to furnish the necessary va- 
riety of stock, comes to us in the form of cloth 
under an American tariff which protects the 
European miil from 50 to 100 per cent. ¢ 
We understand that the movement repre- 
sented by the Economist has the support of 
the leading houses in New York engaged 
in manufacturing and handling woollen 
goods. 





“They manage these things better in 
France.” So thinks Mr. T. C. Search, who 
writes a letter to the Philadelphia Wanuwfac- 
turer to show that the French tariff protects 
the manufacturer of woollens, not the ope- 
rative in woollen mills, since the latter al- 
ready works for lower wages than the Eng- 
lish operative. The French principle, Mr. 
Search thinks, ought to be boldly avowed 
and frankly adopted in this country. As for 
the wool-grower, let him have whatever rate 
of duty Congress will give him. Then let the 
manufacturer have rates sufliciently high to 
insure him the home market anyhow. Let 
him be protected as well as labor. This 
view meets the approval of the editor of the 
Manufacturer, who thinks it very strange 
that the moment a manufacturer suggests 
that he needs protection for himself there 
should be a general how] of denunciation 
against the ‘‘robber baron.”” There is no- 
thing like frankness. Will not Prof. Robert 
Ellis Thompson construct a reply on scien- 
tific grounds to the argument of Mr. Search! 


The Vanufacturer does some good work 
in the matter of Philadelphia local politics. 
In its last number it examines the notion, 
which has gained currrency in the Quaker 
City, that if McManes loses control of the 
Tax Office, he will be weaker politically than 
he has been for many years, and that there- 
fore he is going to ‘‘make a bitter fight to 
retain the control.” McManes, it should be 
observed, is not inthe Tax Office himself, 
and does not desire to be. In fact, he is not 
in any office. He is one among a million 
or more of private citizens—an adopted citi- 
zen, too. But there is this peculiarity about 
McManes, that he is the only one of the mil- 
lion who will be cast down if he does not 
control the Tax Office, and the only one 
about whose contro! of the Tax Office there 
is any public agitation or concern whatso- 
ever. Long familiarity with McManes’s 
claim to control the Tax Office and the other 
oftices has bred a habit of mind among Phila- 
delphians to take all of McManes’s claims as 
matters of course, like the weather. They are 
part and parcel of daily life. Citizens have 
insensibly acquired a mental posture which 
incapacitates them for looking at the Tax 
Office as a machine of their own devising for 
collecting revenue and paying it into the 
treasury. They see it, as it were, through 
an inverting telescope, at a long distance, 
and wrong side up; and they see McManes 
not as an ordinary taxpayer like themselves, 
but as a Khedive or Mahdi. ‘Such, in sub- 
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stance, is the description which the Manw- 
Jacturer supplies to the boss system in Phi- 
ladelphia. Yet, if we remember rightly, 
this powerful journal has been in the habit of 
speaking lightly of New York as a city 
ruled by foreigners. 





The October Consular Report, issued by 
the Bureau of Statistics for the Department 
of State, has a very interesting contribution, 
from Minister Abbott of Bogota, to the lite- 
rature of the Pan-American movement, which 
we cordially commend to the attention of the 
enthusiasts who think that the reason why we 
have but little trade with South America is, 
that we have no subsidized steamers to carry 
the mails, or that our flag is so seldom seen 
in South American ports. He gives his rea 
sons for the fact that practically 
mercial relations have 
England and France.” ‘‘ The Colombian,” 
he truly says, ‘‘may admire the institutions 
of the great Republic, but he is not for that 
reason willing to pay a friend, however dear 
to him, four cents for a yard of cotton cloth 
which he can buy of some one else for two- 
and-a-half cents.” What is oddest in this 
controversy about South America is that all 
Americans do business on exactly the same 


‘all com 


always been with 


principles as the Pan-Americans. Nobody 
here buys goods, either home or foreign, 


at higher prices than he would pay elsewhere 
because he admires the character of the 
maker and had known him as a boy. No 
one thinks of paying an English manufac- 
turer who sympathized with the North in the 
rebellion 30 per cent. more for his cotton 
or cutlery than the same articles could be 
got for from a manufacturer who sympa- 
thized with the rebels. No American manu 
facturer refuses to seek a market in any dis 
trict at home because the railroad which 
would carry his goods had no land-grant. 
Any American who acted in his business as 
some try to think the Pan-Americans act, 
would be considered crazy in the short inter- 


val which would elapse before his bank 
ruptcy. 
Mr. Edward Bellamy, author of ‘ Look 


ing Backward,’ who has discovered in what 
he calls ‘‘ Nationalism ” an easy device for 
abolishing all those ills from which the race 
has suffered ever since the creation of man, 
delivered a speech in Boston last Thursday 
which “ closed with an eloquent picture of 
the peaceful and prosperous era which is to 
come when, Nationalism having triumphed, 
there shall be no tariffs, no issue, no 
intemperance, no labor question, no poverty.” 
We note but one omission in this beatific 
catalogue. Mr. Bellamy should have added, 


‘* and no human nature.” 


race 





The pastor of the First Baptist Church (co- 
lored) in Kansas City, Kan., resorted to a de 
vice for circumventing his adversaries at a 
meeting held for the election of officers on Sa- 
turday week, which we commend to the atten 
tion of politicians charged with the fixing of 
primaries and caucuses. The church is rent 


by internal dissensions, as churches vo often | 


are, the pastor, the Rev. J. R. Jones, being 


at the head of one faction, which, however. 
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only a minority of the members. 


Being unable to make head against his ene- 
mies by voting, Mr. Jones staved off defeat 


by calling on one of his own followers to ‘‘en 
gage in prayer ”’ motion 
came before the meeting opposition 
with this for but at last 
their patience was exhausted, and they fired 
a volley of chairs and hymn-books at G. W. 
Smith when, in response to the pastor's call, 
he took up the weary task of praying ag 
time. ‘* Then,” * follow 
ed a general riot,” 
vorite the 
much ‘ pounding ” 
We believe 
of this sort in some of the 
the Eastern Church, takes un 
seemly delight in but the 
appearance of the razor in church quarrels 
think, absolutely and rather 
We wish it might be the means 
of throwing some light on the of the 
negro’s love of the razor as a weapon both of 
defence and offence. We have never seen the 
matter adequately discussed, and yet itis very 
interesting. tothe con 


hostile 
The 
time, 


whenever a 


bore 


some 


iinst 
says the despatch, 
in which the negroes’ fa 


weapon, razor, was freely used, 


and was done with 


chairs. there used to be scenes 
early councils of 
and Gibbon 
recalling them; 
is, we new, 
startling. 


origin 


It can hardly be due 
nection of the colored race with the barber's 
business, because this business suggests the 
scissors to a fighting man much more cogent 
ly than the razor. 
adapted for stabbing, while apparently 
handle of the razor makes it 
for the as his adversary in 
like a The best thing that can be 
said forit is that it is, as a concealed weapon 


admirably 
the 
as dangerous 


The scissors are 


owner anvthing 


tussle. 
very easy-to carry, and a great deal of cut 
ting may doubtless be done with it 
inflicting mortal The 
does not tell us what happened after the riot. 
It must be difficult for a church to take up 
‘‘unfinished business” 
of this sort 


without 


wounds despatch 


after an 


EXP rience 


The way in which the city is being reliev 
ed of its electric lights is in all respeets wor 
thy of the way in which they were supplied 
It is altogether suitable that 
of municipal lighting, created 
superintendence of a butcher 
ticket agent, and a saucy young 
should be rid of by cutting down the 
poles with an axe and plunging the 
in darkness. This is the way the King of 
Dahomey would with the problem, 
of this 


imitators of 


& new system 
under the 
a theatrical 
lawyer, 
got 


town 


de al 
the 
been in many 
that monarch’s methods 
that no g 
been lighted 
manently to gas. Wes! 

in New York again, se 
in civilized fashion. They 
been snip oa in the be 
carefully drawn by a 


and we have, in government 


city, ways close 
We mav fee! sure, 
which has once 


however, great city 


by electricity, will go back me r 
i have electric lig 
we shall ¢ 
ought 
ginning under r 
board of electrical 
ind nat ture of the 
~urrents, the 
to houses and street 
the maximum of 
with a minimum of danger and inconvenience 
n of the 


Board by an act of the Le Sai 


perts, prescribing the size 


wires, the intensity of the « mode 
lamps, 
so as to secure light | 
What we want now is the aboliti 
present 
and the cre ath I of be | new one com 


competent electricians, In other w 





| 
| 
| 


= 
must begin all over agalt No company 
will, of course, embark in the business of 
supplying electric lights which is liable 
have its errors or shortcomings remedied 
by the wholesale destruction of its property 
by bands of laborers armed w cl 


We must have the whole matter 


a carefully prepared law, w ts eX 
committed to compet hands 
The charges against the Dock ¢ s 

ers, the attacks on the Aqued ( $ 
sioners after the failure of the att 
oust Gen. Duane, and the summary 
curious way in which the st i 
problem was disposed of by tl Boat 
of Apportionment last week, make it pla 
that we are witnessing the ful leve 
ment of the Tammany yp \ It i 
very much shrewder and more = care! 
policy than it used to be, and shows 
a much greater respect for tlic 
opinion than in old times, It has 
great ly helped by the Fair } wist 
has done a good deal to turn public atter 
tion awav from Mavor Grant's adt istra 
tion of the real affairs of the city, bv 
bungle of the electric lighting enterpr 

der the auspices of the absurd Com 

posed on Mayor Grace, and by the 

Mayor Hewitt and the County Dx 

the election of ¢ Lk ws the Ls ¢ 
Attorneyship \ se tl < i 5 
like them, have prepa tl } 7) 

Tammany ¥ i 4 sid i “ ch 
body who rem bers its { 
nicipal oftice, expected I ‘ 
close of the century at least It has ree \ 
this, too, in spite of several conclusive marks 
of inditference to the best interests 

cuty (ne Was ister \ DAY Les 
from the I \ } f Hes 
another was the appointn f Mr. ¢ 

to the ¢ rporatic Counseils er Was 
the change he chief ex ers f 
Civil-Service Boards ! . was 
change made in the Excis soard in 

erest of the lt i crs All these were 
d stinctly er TeSSiVe steps i < 
undo, and actually undoing, the work of re 
form wrought by Mayors Grace 1 Hewitt 
The way in which the street cleaning problem 
has been disposed of is as good an illustra 
ti as one could desire of the way which 
tl I immany regime & proaches the re 3! 
municipal questions, The « tion of the 
streets of the citv stands he very front 
rank o these lest s The work I 
the Street-C lear ¢ Commissioner is clea 

v defined ov iw It is in the power 
of the Board of Apportionment to allow 
him as much money as may be necessary 
for the purpose of doing this work, and it is 

he duty of the Mayor to see that he does it. 
iN % only has no attempt been made to se 
| th at he does it, but the Mayor has declared 


ope n) Vv that he knows nothing about the mat- 
ter 


the suspicion that he is not much 


His prese nt attitude leaves him open to 
concerned 
a certain number 


about the matter as long as 


of good Tammany voters draw regular pay 
as street- cleaners from the city treasury; and 
the abolition of the contract system gives 
color to this susplcior 
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POLITICAL TREND OF YOUNG VOTERS. 


Mr. CLEVELAND'S recent observation, to the 
effect that the enterprising and thoughtful 
young men of the country are turning to the 
Democratic rather than to the Republican 
party, is, as might have been expected, warm- 
ly disapproved of by the Republican press. 
The 7ribune professes to doubt if he ‘‘ con- 
ceived his words in truth and soberness,” and 
expresses its belief that he is mistaken. As 
proof that he is mistaken, the Tribune gives 
two, and only two, reasons for thinking that 
young men cannot beattracted to the Demo- 
cratic party. The first is Gov. Hill of New 
York, and the anti-reform attitude into which 
his leadership has conducted the Democratic 
party of the State. The second is free trade, 
which it declares to be the last analysis of tariff 
reform. Both these it regards as calculated 
to repel from the Democratic party all young 
men who are in the best sense enterprising 
and thoughtful. 

It is noticeable that the chief organ of the 
party contents itself with stating the objec- 
tionable attributes, as it sees them, of the 
Democratic party, and does not mention any 
attractive attributes of the Republican party. 
Its statement of the former may properly 
be taken as the strongest that can be made, 
and as such is an interesting subject for 
analysis. So far as Gov. Hill is concern- 
ed, no one can question that he is a re- 
pelling influence of considerable force. He 
has unquestionably prevented many voters, 
both young and old, from leaving the Re- 
publican party by serving as a bugaboo of 
Democratic depravity. We are not disposed 
to underestimate in the slightest degree the 
harmful influence which he has exerted in 
this way. But when all is said that can be 
said on this point, the fact remains that 
Gov. Hill is an anomaly ip his party. He 
has no following outside the State of New 
York, and his ascendency here is acci- 
dental, and will in all probability come to an 
end with his present term as Governor in 
1891. In other parts of the country his 
party is unanimous in favor of the chief 
reform which he opposes, that of our election 
methods, and in this State an overwhelming 
majority of itis opposed to his attitude. He 
undoubtedly has control of the party’s ma- 
chinery, but he does not represent its best 
judgment or most advanced opinion. He 
may serve to frighten away some young 
voters hereabouts, but has very little effect 
of that kind in the country at large. 

When we come to the 7riiune’s second 
bugaboo, that of free trade, we are inclined 
tothe opinion that even the 7ribune itself 
is aware of the fact that this has seen its 
best days. Our contemporary admits that 
‘hundreds of young men leave college 
every year imbued with free-trade ideas,” but 
declares that ‘‘ very many of them, just as 
soon as they are confronted with a condition 
and not a theory, become pretectionists.” 
That depends upon the condition, and he 
is a very careless observer who has not dis- 
covered that the condition which confronts 
many of the young men who are manufac- 
turers to-day is a very different one from 





New England there are young manufactur- 
ers who are confronted with a condition of 
ruin to the business which they have inherit- 
ed from their fathers unless they can break 
down the protection system sufficiently to 
secure free raw materials. The demands for 
free wool, free coal, and free iron come from 
these young men. They have discovered that 
their fathers, relying too implicitly upon 
the support of a high tariff, have not 
kept up with the rest of the world 
in regard to improved machinery and 
other methods for cheapening and __bet- 
tering production. They find themselves 
with old mills filled with worn and anti- 
quated machinery fit only to produce goods 
which the world no longer wants. To re- 
build and refurnish the mills, to start ona 
par with other manufacturers and to keep go- 
ing after they have started, they must have 
cheaper raw materials and a wider market in 
which to sell. It does not alter the convic- 
tions of the young men thus confronted to 
hold ‘‘ Dave” Hill up before them, or to call 
them free-traders. They are fighting for 
existence, and they will vote with the party 
that favors the principles which are most 
likely to give them what they seek. 

As for the young men who are not directly 
or indirectly interested in manufacturing, 
and who have come out of college ‘ im- 
bued with free-trade ideas,” there are few of 
them who become protectionists. The young 
men of the country are mainly of the salaried 
class, and small-salaried at that. These are 
beginning to realize the tax which a high tariff 
levies upon them, in the item of clothing 
especially, and to a less degree in the 
other necessaries of life. The free-trade 
ideas which they have brought from college 
are only a part of those with which they 
were “imbued ” there concerning the proper 
functions of popular government and their 
own duties as American citizens. They were 
taught high ideals in politics, taught respect 
for learning and experience, taught to look 
up to the scholars and thinkers of their own 
and other lands for guidance. 

Now, what does the Republican party of to- 
day offer to the young men who have come 
from our schools and colleges with such 
ideals? In the first place, it offers them the 
spectacle of a President who came into office 
under the mest solemn personal and party 
pledges to conduct his Administration upon 
reform lines, and who has broken every one 
of them ina more brazen manner than any 
previous President has ever done. It offers 
them an Administration conducted upon 
sordid business principles, with rejected and 
disgraced political bosses in charge of the 
distribution of public offices; with a shop- 
keeper, who was given his place because he 
raised a large sum of money for campaign pur- 
poses, in a Cabinet position which he is us- 
ing for advertising purposes for his wares ; 
with a Republican press whose principal 
editors have been muzzled by appointments 
vy the President to public office, excusing 
and defending the President in all that he 
does, including the appointment of his rela- 
tives to office, and at the same time denounc- 
ing the college presidents and professors and 





what it was afew years ago. All through 


other intellectual leaders of the country as 





‘‘ theorists,” ‘‘ visionaries,” ‘‘ humbugs,” 
‘* free-traders,” and ‘‘ Democrats.” Does all 
this constitute a magnet for ‘‘ enterprising 
and thoughtful young men”? Are they 
going to be scared by the names of ‘‘ free- 
trader” and ‘‘ Democrat” when they hear the 
men whom they have been taught to honor 
above all others denounced as such? Are 
they going to be made to believe that the Re 
publican party is a better party than the 
Democratic after this demonstration? What 
influence will it have with them to say, after 
the conduct of the Harrison Administration, 
that the country can obtain more reforms 
and a purer and abler public service under a 
Republican than under a Democratic Presi- 
dent? 


COMMERCIAL RETALIATION. 

THE last number of Bradstreet’s contains the 
outlines of a correspondence between Mr. 
Denison B. Smith, Secretary of the Toledo 
Board of Trade, and Secretary Blaine, touch- 
ing the exclusion of American pork from 
France and Germany, and also the high rates 
of duty imposed by those and other coun- 
tries of the continent of Europe on wheat and 
flour, The suggestionis made by Mr. Smith 
that retaliatory steps ought to be taken 
by the United States, and that one such step 
might be easily taken by the prohibition of 
French and German wines and other articles 
‘*not actually indispensable to our people.” 
The reply of the State Department is given 
in these words: 

‘*T desire to assure you that this Department 
has used and is earne-tly using all proper diplo- 
matic means to effect the withdrawal of the 
German and French prohibitions. The ulti- 
mate questions of retaliation are for Congress 
to consider, giving serious weight to the prob- 
lem of embarking on a_ poliey of reprisals 
the logical consequences of which are not rea- 
dily to be foreseen or limited.” 

It is now ten years since Germany began 
to discriminate against American pork. It 
is nearly that length of time since our Mi- 
nister at Berlin got himself into hot water 
diplomatically by writing a confidential let- 
ter, which unluckily found its way into the 
newspapers, saying that the exclusion of 
American pork was a device to protect Ger- 
man industry rather than German health. 
From the time that Minister Sargent’s letter 
appeared to the present, it has been a car- 
dinal doctrine on this side of the Atlantic 
that the exclusion was an economical and 
not a sanitary measure, and that the same 
was true of the like measure adopted by 
France. There has been hardly any con- 
cealment in the latter country. The 
right of every producer to prey upon 
every consumer, and to be preyed upon 
in turn, is an article of faith in France, 
like transubstantiation ; but it is not for 
us to challenge comparisons upon that point. 
If the French peasants and pork-butchers 
want to have the American article excluded, 
they would be much surprised at any oppo- 
sition to so reasonable a demand. Very 
likely they would take the same ground that 
the Ohio shepherds have taken regarding 
wool, viz., that if their demand is not com- 
plied with, they will smash the whole system. 
Such a threat would be apt to bring any 
ministry to terms. 
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The subject might seem to divide itself 
into two parts, one relating to the absolute 
exclusion of our pork and the other relating 
to the excessive duties on our grain. But 
snch a distinction would be unprofitable. A 
duty of 100 per cent. would suffice for all 
the purposes of exclusion. If France and 
Germany should ask us whether a duty of 
100 per cent. on pork would suit us, we 
should say no, if we told the truth. Yet 
we have duties exceeding 100 per 
cent. on many articles of French and Ger- 
man manufacture. If it be said that it is 
invidious to treat our pork differently from 
other people’s, we must still acknowledge 
that this is not the gravamen of our com- 
plaint, since, if France aad Germany should 
respond by excluding other people’s pork 
also, we should be no better satisfied than we 
are now. It would cost them very little to 
extend the exclusion to other countries, since 
it is only our competition that their pork-pro- 
ducers fear. Why, then, do they not do so? 
Simply because the act would expose as a 
sham the former pretence that our pork is 
diseased while other people’s is not. 

When we come to the high duties on cereals 
maintained by France, Germany, and Por- 
tugal, and which are likely to be adopted by 
Spain, the less we say about retaliation the 
better. Nobody can beat us at that game. 
In fact, we retaliated before they did. We 
had a duty of twenty cents per bushel on 
wheat when Germany had no duty at all. 
We have a tax of fifteen cents per bushel on 
potatoes now, while Germany admits them 
free. We have rather prided ourselves on 
giving the farmer his full measure of protec- 
tion, and he has believed until lately that it 
was the acme of human wisdom to pay two 
prices for what he buys, without any chance 
to recoup himself on what he sells. 

Now he discovers that other countries have 
learned the trick. There can be no doubt 
that the prices of our grains and our meats 
have been seriously depressed by the protec- 
tive legislation and the protective decrees of 
foreign countries. The action taken by the 
Farmers’ Alliance at St. Louis the other day 
and the letter of Mr. Denison Smith equally 
attest this fact. But is retaliation likely to 
yield any satisfactory result ? Seeing that 
we ‘‘retaliated” fifteen or twenty years 
before France and Germany did, that we 
changed our commercial policy from low 
tariff to high tariff at a time when they were 
changing from high to low, that we really 
led the way to the slough of commercial re- 
strictions in which all three countries now 
find themselves, would it not be the wisest 
course for us to lead the way back, in- 
stead of plunging in deeper by excluding 
French and German wines and other arti- 
cles ‘‘ not actually indispensable to our peo- 


ple” ? Willa bair of the same dog cure the 
bite? We robbed Peter to pay Paul when 


we adopted the Morrill tariff. Will it heip 
matters to repeat the operation on a larger 
scale? Why should the buyers of French 
and German wines be punished? What 
have they done that they should be selected 
for chastisement ? They have contributed 


nothing to the embroilment between the 
Nor can it be shown that 


three countries. 


The Nation. 


vicarious punishment inflicted upon them 
would cause France and Germany to change 
their policy. 

On the other hand, there is good reason to 
believe that they would follow us in steps 
towards greater freedom of trade if they 
should see us moving in that direction. It 
was freely predicted by German publicists 
last year that if Mr. Cleveland were retlect- 
ed, the protection policy of Germany would 
receive a mortal blow ; 
liberal commercial 
States 
dustry is staggering under the tariff, and 
German workmen are on the point of revolt 


the example of a 
the United 
German in- 


policy in 


could not be resisted. 


against the high prices of food which the 
tariff has caused. German exports of manu 
factured goods declined 10 percent. last year 
in the face of an increase of English exports, 
and this fact is now a subject of much agita 
tion among the commercial bodies of the em 
pire. 
ple over the protection system which Bis 
marek has reared. ‘The one thing 
would strengthen that tottering 
.would be “ retaliation” on the part of the 
United States. The a high 
spirited people. Anything which should ap- 
peal to their pride and pugnacity would play 
into the hands of the land-owning aristocracy, 
for whose benefit the duties on feod pro 
ducts are maintained. The thing which 
they could not long resist would be a policy 


It needs only a little pushing to top 
which 
structure 


Germans are 


of iiberality and commercial conciliation on 
our part. 


MR. WINDOM'S HUE AND CRY, 

THE comments made in Secretary Windom’s 
annual report on custom-house frauds are so 
diffuse, and so dispersed over the long docu 
ment, that correct appreciation and concise 
criticism of them are difficult. 


comments is this statement 


Early in those 


“Foreign manufacturers are 
maintain their extensive establishments in 
order to manufacture at the minimum cost, 
and as this is the only country that will buy 
more than is needed for present demand, it be 
comes, at such times, the dumping ground for 
all manufacturing Europe. For a long time 
past a considerable proportion, at least of arti 
cles of certain lines of importations, has been 
of thisclass. They have been sold here be! 
in fact without regard to, the cost 


compelled to 


yw, 


tion, the manufacturers locking to their own 
and foreign markets, which they control, for 
their profit.” 

It was not intended thereby, as we as 


sume, to complain that our consumers : 
thus enabled to buy cheaply what they 


quire, but to show that by sucha proc 


t ess 
tariff taxes are lessened, and our manufac 
turers exposed to more severe foreign 
competition. Further on there is a com 


plaint like that made by Secretary Fairchild, 
hat foreign manufacturers, following now 
the general course everywhere, at home ana 
abroad, 
the 

their 


S¢ nd 
markets on consignment to 
in 


course of business we cannot expect to stop 


great 


thy 
tab 


agents ose markets That 


Our customs law has, howevre 


remedy of what Secretary Win 
but that 


Any one can see what the 


is an evil, 


enforced. 


remedy is not 
} 


attempted remedy 
+} 


bait 


is by glancing at 





»> Ww) } » ; } Pott 1, } te 
2900 of the Revised Statutes, which prevents 





O11 


the tne 


assessing of less than 


duty on 


value, and by glancing at a clause in section 


2834, which declares that a manufacturer 
must invoice at ‘‘the actual market value 
at the time and place” of manufacture. If 


Mr. Windom’s com 


Our cor 


that law were executed 


sumers of 


plaints should not exist 


imported goods pay nearly a million a year 
to support consuls to enforce the invoice 
laws, but their efforts are useless. They 


really do not make any efforts worth men 


on in his 


tioning. A column or two further 
report the Secretary urges a repeal of an in 
voice requirement, when he says 


**The declaration should state that the 
represents the actual market value of the 
chandise in the principal markets of the coun 
try whence exp ted, instead of the time and 
place when and where procured of : 
tured, as now required by the stati 
the declaration may confor! 
of appraisement.” 


involve 








nu to the legal 





That will permit the ‘dumping ” manu 
facturer to do legally what the Secretary 
complains of, and it will modify sect 
2854. As the law now is, the tax must be 
levied on the higher invoice value, no matter 
how much less value the appraiser may re 
port asdutiable value at ¢ f sh 


and a reterence to the 


A little more detail 


Revised Statutes are needed to clear up, for 
the average Congressman, this medieva 
} 


business 

If the fair market value of a vard of silk 
woven at Lyons, was, on th 
pleted weaving, 30 f 


terwards, that value had fallen to 20 frances, 








of produc- | 


their goods and wares to 





: : 
last sentence of section | 


and the mani en consigned it to 
New York fo must (sec n JS4 
put 30 (not 20) francs in the Invoice as the i 
voice value If the tnanul sac er i 
serts 20 instead of 30, the consul is 
bound to refuse to certify the invoice 
as correct, but he does not refuse When 
the consig ( ters the SLA A ew York 
| he must (section 2785) present the invoice 
| which has been certified by the consul as a 
| true invoice; he must, in his entry-paper, 
| declare the value contained in the invoice; he 
| can increase that value (never diminish it 
only on one contingency (section 2900), which 
| is when he believes the dutiable value great 
| er than the invoice value, and then he may 
add on the entry to make market value, and 
| avoid a penalty of 20 per cent. on the ap 
| praised value (confiscation of one-fifth), in 
| addition to the ordinarv tax, f the ap 
| praisement exceeds the entry by ten 
per cent. or mor Qn ti other hand, 
the ap} raising officer must ascertain and re 


f 
tian 2) — 
port (section 2902) to the Collector the true 
Dn ‘ 
} market 


manufacture), 


but yet the 


value at of shipment (not of 


ay be 20 (not 30 


francs, llector must (section 


| 2900) levy duty on not less than 30 francs. 
We do not vindicate that law, but any Con- 


gressman can see that, if it were executed, 
foreign manufacturers could not dump 
| their rubbish on us at rubbish valuations. It 
is not executed, because it cannot be by 
such consular and appraising officers as 
are now in the Treasury service. They 


might as well try toswim across the Atlan- 
| tic. Our consuls know next to nothing of 


their verifications of invoices are 


Yar ~ 
vaiues; 


perfunctory; our appraising officers blindiy 


follow the invoice values unless a rival im- 
porter or a manufacturer ‘‘ puts up a job.” 
But yet the protectionists fear that if they 
‘‘let up” by the least bit, and alleviate the 
barbaric stringency of the laws, the pro- 
tective system will come down with a run. 

A long distance further on, Mr. Windom’s 
report deals with what the author describes 
as ‘‘the alarming prevalence of undervalua- 
tion.” Of course undervaluation abounds. 
It always has and always will under such a 
preposterous tariff as ours. Undervaluation 
is the rule and not the exception. Mr. Win- 
dom superficially endeavors to fasten the 
greater part of the evil on consigning manu- 
facturers and on New York. He endorses 
this statement : 


‘During the last year the proportion of the 
importations for the whole country which are 
free of duty, or which pay purely specific rates, 
the latter including such articles of common 
use as salt, soda, tin plates, and glass, entered 
at New York, ranged variously from 34 to 63 
per cent; while of articles subject to high ad- 
valorem rates, such as silks, embroide- 
ries, laces, leather, gloves, linens, cut- 
lery, ornamental feathers, buttons, trim- 
mings, hats, bonnets, etc., the  propor- 
tion imported at that port ranged from 76 to 
“9 per cent., averaging over 85 per cent. of the 
entire importations of such goods into the 
United Seates. About 98 per cent. of all the 
silks imported into the country during the last 
year were entered at New York, and the ave- 
rage of such importations at that port for the 
last six years has been above 96 per cent. 
Fully 90 per cent. of these importations repre- 
sented consignments on foreign account, and 
were, as a rule, undervalued.” 


That isahitat New York, and takes no ac 
count of the fact that heavy and bulky ar- 
ticles are sent in order to save freight to the 
port nearest to the place of sale, while cost- 
ly articles come, by the swift ocean grey- 
hounds, to the Empire City and the Empire 
Market. The consular invoices and the 
uppraisements of goods sent to ports other 
than the port of New York are quite as de- 
fective, and even more defective. There- 
upon the Secretary exclaims: 


“There is urgent need for radical reform in 
the system of appraisements. Under the pre- 
sent law it is practically impossible to secure 
uniform and just valuations, The provisions 
relating to the form of invoices and their con- 
sular authentication should be amended so as 
to give appraising officers in all cases more defi- 
nite information of the actual transaction 
which the invoice is claimed to represent than 
is at present required.” 


But, excepting what we have mentioned, he 
does not and cannot suggest a change, safe 
for him and his party, in the law regulating 
invoices, As to appraisers, he commends 
Mr. Manning’s plan for making reappraise- 
ments wholly by officials, in which a mer- 
chant shall not participate. He intimates no 
other remedy excepting this, which almost 
takes away one’s breath: 


‘*There is now no adequate means afforded by 
the laws for the punishment of fraud in the 
entry of merchandise. This is attested by the 
reports of the Secretaries of the Treasury dur- 
ing the last ten years, I concur in their re- 
peated recommendations, that the statutes 
should be so amended as to enable the Govern- 
ment to obtain the forfeiture of merchandise, 
or its value, upon proof of false entry, placing 
upon the claimant the burden of proof to show 
innocence of fraud in the transaction. The 
Government is now required to prove aftirma- 
tively not only that the goods were falsely en- 
tered, but that such entry was made with 
fraudulent intent, and to obtain such proof is, 
as a rule, impossible.” 


The Nation. 


court been attempted ? Not in the port of 
New York by Secretary Windom. Why 
not, if he knows that custom-house frauds do 
so abound? ‘‘ The last ten years,” to which 
he alludes, cover a part of the period since 
moieties were abolished in 1874—thanks to 
Senator Bayard’s efforts. Collectors do not 
seize for forfeiture now. They have not 
the pecuniary inducement which they had be- 
fore 1874. But that repeal of moieties made 
no such change as Secretary Windom 
describes in the law of prosecution for 
forfeiture in court, or in the rule of 
presumption. Whoever wrote that part 
of his report was either profoundly ignorant 
of the law or intended to mislead Congress. 
There is law adequate to punish by forfeiture 
merchandise whose entry is actually tainted 
by “fraud.” The law needs amendment in 
order to forfeit the value if the goods cannot 
be found. If the goods are in custody, the 
prosecution must now prove entry on a false 
value (if that be the charge),and, in addition, 
“‘an actual intention to defraud the 
United States” by that false entry. Under 
the law of 1863, if an entry was “‘ knowingly” 
made by a false paper, the merchandise was 
forfeitable. An importer was presumed to 
know the law, and which papers the law de- 
clared false. If he presented such a paper, 
his goods were to be forfeited for a false 
paper intentionally presented, unless he could 
convince the jury that he presented it inno- 
cently or by mistake. The new law requires 
the prosecution to present facts convinc- 
ing the jury that the acts were done ‘‘ with 
an actual intention to defraud.” 

Why should a tariff law deprive an im- 
porter of his property, or consign him to 
prison, unless the Government has evidence 
that he had ‘‘an actual intention to defraud” 
the revenue ? If Secretary Windom had read 
carefully Secretary Manning’s correspond- 
ence with Mr. Justice Blatchford, published 
in the second volume of the Treasury report 
for 1885, he could not have blundered as he 
does. When he declares to Congress that 
“frauds” abound, does he nct intend to say 
that ‘‘ actual intention to defraud” abounds ? 

Mr. Windom and his party are between 
the hammer and the anvil, the devil and the 
deep sea. If they keep the preposterous and 
unconscionable invoice and collection laws on 
the statute-bock, the laws will not and cannot 
be executed, smugglers and undervaluers 
more and more cut down dutiable values and 
customs taxes, and the administration of the 
custom-houses is more and more the scandal 
of scandals. But if, on the other hand, the 
present absurd taxes are maintained, and the 
monstrous stringency of the customs law al- 
leviated, the customs revenues will be even 
more reduced—when the deterrent force of 
punishment is removed. 


WAS WALPOLE CORRUPT? 

No one who has made a considerable figure 
in the history of constitutional government 
has done so much service as an awful ex- 
ample of the evils of corruption as Sir 
Robert Walpole, who was Prime Minis- 
ter in England under the First and 





When has ‘‘ punishment” by forfeiture in 
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ledged to have been one of the three greatest 
Ministers England has ever had, the other 
two being Pitt and Gladstone. For over a 
century his mode of managing the House 
of Commons has figured in innumerable 
speeches and articles as an illustration of ve- 
nal government, and one of the cynical say- 
ing ascribed to him—‘‘All men have their 
price”—has probably given comfort to more 
political knaves and pessimists than any 
other maxim, motto, or apothegm. (What 
he really said was, ‘‘ These men have their 
price.”) Sooner or later, however, all the 
villains in the human drama find somebody 
to say a good word for their memory, and 
Walpole has been lucky enough to find an 
apologist in Mr. John Morley, who has just 
published an extremely brilliant biography 
of him in the ‘‘ English Statesmen Series.” 

Mr. Morley takes up the charges against 
him seriatim. The first and most famous is 
that Walpole used to buy the votes of mem- 
bers of the House for cash, which he paid 
without conceaiment. But this, Mr. Morley 
says, must be judged ‘‘in the light of poli- 
tical history.” Shortly before Walpole’s day 
, the Secretaryship of State was sold for a few 
thousand pounds, just as the command of regi- 
ments was sold in ourownday. Lord North 
‘* jobbed public loans ”—that is, let in his own 
friends on ‘‘the ground floor”—long after 
Walpole’s day. It was not considered at that 
time any more discreditable to buy the 
vote of a member of Parliament than it has 
been considered until now in England, or 
than President Arthur considered it, or 
Quay and Dorsey now consider it, to buy 
the vote of an elector. Members used to 
buy their seats in Walpole’s day, and owners 
of rotten boroughs used to sell them, just as 
our bosses sell judicial and other nominations 
for ‘‘ assessments.” It probably would have 
been difficult to persuade a member who had 
paid heavily for his seat that it was any great 
harm to sell a vote to the Minister now and 
then to recoup himself. Mr. Morley, in 
fact, admits that Walpole did use bribery 
in one form or another when _ necessa- 
ry to get or maintain his majorities, but 
he adds: ‘‘To say with some modern 
writers that Walpole organized corruption as 
a system, that he made corruption the nor- 
mal process of parliamentary government, 
that he governed by means of an assembly 
which was saturated with corruption, is 
to use language enormously in excess of any 
produceable evidence and of all legitimate 
inference.” A committee of investigation, 
mostly composed of his political enemies, sat 
on his career after his fall, and worked over 
it for ten years, and found no facts to sup- 
port the allegations of bribery. ‘‘ Two of 
the great heads of accusation,” says Mr. 
Morley, ‘‘shrank up into miserable dimen- 
sions, and the third remained a matter of 
vague and unsupported inference.” 

The charge of using corrupt influence on 
elections Mr. Morley meets by showing that 
worse things were done by Walpole’s suc- 
cessor than by him. Our managers would 
smile over the charges against Walpole un- 
der this head. He promised the Mayor of 
Weymouth a place in the revenue service in 
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stripe; he dismissed some Custom-house offi- 
cers for voting against the Ministry, and he 
advanced some money for legal proceedings 
in some boroughs. But then George III. 
bought boroughs wholesale, and got himself 
into debt thereby, and Lord North gave 
Lord Edgecombe fifteen thousand pounds 
for his boroughs, and Lord Falmouth seven 
thousand five hundred for his. But this 
is straining a point, because Mr. Mor 
ley has already pleaded that the traftic in 
boroughs was well established in Walpole’s 
day, and he does not deny that Walpole en- 
gaged in it. What he says is, that ‘‘ he never 
approached such a scale as this.” To know 
whether this makes any moral difference in 
Walpole’s favor, we must know what the 
comparative necessities of the two cases were. 
Had Walpole been as weak a man as North, 
and needed boroughs as much, he would 
doubtless have made as large purchases as 
the exigency called for. 

Walpole was also accused of lavish use of 
the secret-service money which every minis 
ter has at his disposal. Mr. Morley says he 
spent no more of it than his predecessors and 
successors, and that the condition of foreign 
affairs was such as to account for his outlay, 
however large it was, without, in the ab- 
sence of any direct proof, resorting to the 
bribery hypothesis. Moreover, if he had 
corrupted on the scale charged against him, 
it must have come to light somehow, and it 
never did. The kind of corruption which 
Walpole practised openly, without shame or 
scruple, was the reservation of every bit of 
the Crown patronage, small and great, for 
members of his own party, or, in other 
words, what we call the ‘* spoils system’; but 
in this, says Mr. Morley, ‘‘he acted on the 
principle that is accepted in the United 
States, that is not disavowed in France, and 
that, although disavowed in Great Britain, 
has not even yet wholly disappeared here .” 
The only case of direct bribery, in fact, 
proved against Walpole was the payment of 
£900, in two sums of £500 and £400 respec- 
tively, to two members, who required that 
amount to vote against a motion for an ad- 
dress to George II. asking him to settle 
£100,000 a year on his detested heir-apparent. 
The King grumbled a good deal at the 
amount, but Walpole held that, under the 
circumstances, the votes were cheap. 

It will be seen from all this that Mr. 
Morley’s defence is mainly a plea in extenu- 
ation. But he does take Walpole down 
from his bad eminence, and places him 
among the common herd of eighteenth-cen- 
tury corruptionists, although he towers 
above them all in parliamentary skill, in force 
of character, and in real devotion to the 
public service. 


A CELEBRATED AMERICAN. 
A RECENT number of the Journal du Droit 
Internationa Privé contains a discussion 
especially interesting from various points of 
view to Americans. The advent of ‘‘ Buf- 
falo Bill,” with his Wild West Show, in 
France appears to have awakened the atten- 
tion not only of those merely seeking diver- 
sion, but also of lawyers and philanthro- 
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pists. Aside from his being referred to in the 
Journal as ‘‘ William le Buftle,” he is treated 
with a degree of serious consideration in 
keeping with the importance of the legal 
questions which his appearance raised. The 
first of these is that of the extent of the pro 
tection afforded by the French law to his 
pseudonym and to his literary and artistic 
property. This question is discussed under 
three heads: first, his right to his name; 
second, to the translations of his works; third, 
to the scenic arrangement of his exhibitions. 

By the French law of July 28, 1824, it was 
forbidden to put upon any commercial pro 
duct a name other than that of its fabricator 
or proprietor, but this protection was accord- 
ed to foreigners only in case they were au- 
thorized to establish their domicile in France, 
or belonged to a country with which France 
had concluded a treaty guaranteeing reci- 
procity. In 1873 another law was adopted 
which dispensed with the necessity of con 
ventional reciprocity, and required only ac 
tual reciprocity under the law of the foreign 
country In 1869, however, there was con 
cluded between the United States and France 
a convention for the protection of trade 
marks, which was regarded as satisfying the 
conditions of the law of 1824, and in 1881 the 
Government of the United States adopted a 
law which was considered as establishing le- 
gal reciprocity outside of any diplomatic ar 
rangement. But this legislation applied only 
to commercial names, The patronymic of a 
foreigner has always received in France the 
same protection that the civil law accords to 
the names of citizens. A pseudonym has 
been granted a like protection, under the de 
cisions of the courts. It is regarded as prop- 
erty, and may, without the observance of any 
previous formalities, be defended against ap 
propriation by civil processes. 

The literary works of the celebrated Am« 
rican in question consist of two books en 
titled ‘ Buffalo Bill’s Wild West’ and * Buffa- 
lo Bill’s Wild West Exhibition.’ It is the 
opinion of the Journal, in respect to literary 
productions published abroad, that in gene 
ral the foreigner enjoys in France only the 
protection accorded by the laws of the place 
of publication, whatever that protection may 
be, and only for the time that it continues in 
such place. Butin respect to the publications 
of Buffalo Bill the matter was simplitied by 
the fact that they were translated into French, 
and the translations printed in Paris and duly 
entered as French publications. This secured 
the full protection of the French law for the 
translations. Another question, however, 
arose as to the polychromatic representations 
of life in the Far West with which we are 
informed that the walls of Paris were cover 
ed, to the great distraction of passers-by. 
These, as artistic productions, enjoy under 
the French law the same, and only the same, 
protection as the literary works. 

The combination of mimic scenes is re- 
garded in France as a work of intelligence, 
and, as an intellectual creation, may be th 
object of appropriation. In such a case it 
is not necessary to inquire what protection 
such a representation would receive under 
the foreign laws, Thus it has been held by 
the French courts that a ballet composed of 


national dances of various countries so as to 


constitute a particular and distinctive con 
bination is a subject of private property, 
which the laws will secure 
Aside, however, from questions of literary 
a - 
and artistic property, the exhibition of the 


Wild West Show in Paris provoked a con 





troversy of a most serious and important 
character. Early in May one of the Indians 
met with an accident Protiting by this 
circumstance, M. Joffrin, a member of the 
Municipal Council of Paris, at a session of 
that body held on May 31, invoked the s 
of 1789 and, with the approval of a ec 


“4 


number of his colleagues, offered a resolu 


tion to interdict the further representations 
of the celebrated American. This resolution 
is so remarkable that the full text should be 


seen. It is as follows 


* The Council, considering that the great pur 
pose of the Exposition of ISS is) to celebrate 
the centenary of 1780; that the Revolati 
1780 was the commencement of the emar 
tion of humanity, without distinction of sex, 
nationality, or color; that the Exposition 
the fétes of the centenary cannot, without ig 
noring that which is the reason for their exist- 
ence, longer tolerate the odious exhibitions of 
Buffalo Bill—expresses the opinion that the 
Government should forthwith take measures to 
put an end to the exhibition.” 





This resolution was signed bv eight mem 
bers of the Municipal Council. Its <« 
sideration provoked a discussion more than 
animated. M. Georges Berry, a member 
of the Council, denounced the reselution as 
contrary to liberty M. Jotfrin replied in 
a spirited manner by asking of what liberty 
M. Berry spoke—whether of the liberty 
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of the negroes wh 


discussion was continues 


citement, until M. Joffrin, amid interrup 
tions, pronounced those who opposed his 
resolution to be ignorant of the facts, and 


declared that it was a shame, that it was un 
F Wake meal . nme? 

worthy of Paris and of the Government, to 

permit such spectacles for the pleasure of 


the depraved rhis declaration produced 


an uproar during which M. Joffrin was 
unable to continue his speech The general 
opinion of the members of the Council, 





who energetically disclaims ignorance 
ion, was, 
as expressed by M. Dubois, that if the 
performers of Buffalo Bill were slaves, they 
were so Voluntarily, and not within the letter 
or spirit of the | 

M. Dubois said that the show was a great 
attraction in an interesting quarter, and that 
M. Joffrin could not demand its suppres- 
sion. The latter, arising to reply, was 
greeted with new interruptions, which were 
{ against the protests of the Presi- 
f the Council, unti! the speaker was 
Ned 


compelled to desist from further attempts to 


continue the debate. 
The resolution does not appear even to 





have been put to a vote. Upon the debate 
the editor of the Journal makes the observa- 
tion that if their ignorance of European cul- 
| ture did not deprive Red Shirt (La Chemise 
Rouge and his companions of the pleasure of 
reading the proceedings of the Municipal 
Council of Paris, they would probably dis- 
play a lively astonishment at seeing them- 
selves treated as slaves. 
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THE AFRICAN ECLIPSE EXPEDI- 
TION—IL. 


NEARING St. GEORGE HARBOR, 
SIERRA LEONE, Nov, 18, 1889. 

At St. Vincent, in the Cape Verde Islands, 

some 800 miles off the coast of Senegambia, and 
in latitude 17° north, I found a small number 
of people who took a kindly interest in our 
work, among them Mr. Lloyd, the obliging 
manager of the Brazilian Submarine Cable 
Company’s offices. Mr. Lloyd bas been in the 
island twelve or fifteen years, and finds it a 
delightful climate. The residences of the offi- 
cials are up in the hills, where a dustless air 
and very even temperature prevail. 

From here diverge the three great lines of 
the South Atlantic cables, northward to Lis- 
bon, eastward to Africa, and southwest to 
Brazil. The latter lines are nearly equal in 
length to those between the European and 
North American Continents. The general of- 
fices were well stocked with maps and charts 
of great value, showing the exact location of 
the submarine cables at every point in the 
ocean bed, and the depths at numerous places 
as well. Inthe grounds about the Cable Com- 
pany’s offices we fouad the meridian pier used 
by officers of the United States Navy some ten 
years since in determining the long chain of 
South American longitudes; and, bard by, Mr. 
Preston set up bis instruments, and made a few 
observations for the magnetic elements. Pen- 
dulum-swinging of course requires too much 
time to be essayed until Loanda is reached. 

Here, too, | received the severest damper yet 
felt, learning of the sad death of Commander 
Pullen at Bonny only a few hours before. Bon- 
ny is at the ‘‘corner ” in the West Coast, and 
Commander Pullen was just conducting a se- 
ries of experiments looking to an exchange of 
longitude signals with my own party at St. 
Paul de Loanda so soon as we should arrive 
there. In boating about the lagoons he was so 
unfortunate as to fall a victim to the malig- 
nant type of malarial fever which prevails in 
that deadly region. But for his: untimely 
death our eclipse station might have been con- 
nected directly with Greenwich, through St. 
Vincent. As it is, we shall reach Greenwich 
from St. Paul de Loanda through the rounda- 
bout route of the Cape, Mozambique, the Red 
Sea, the Mediterranean, and trans-European 
lines, 

Mr. Preston, of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, who accompanies the Expe- 
dition by the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been indefatigable in availing 
himself of every opportunity afforded by the 
Pensacola’s making port for coaling purposes. 
Fortunately for the progress of his work, if 
not for the progress of our ship towards the 
eclipse station, these opportunities have been 
frequent. First, at Fayal, in the Azores, on 
November 2 and 3, a complete series of mag- 
netic observations was made, comprising the 
elements of declination, magnetic dip, and in- 
tensity. By the courtesy of Mr. Dabney, the 
American Consul at Horta, these observations 
were carried on in a secluded portion of the 
grounds surrounding the consulate. At St. 
Vincent, in the Cape Verde Islands, our stay 
being of uncertain length, the observations for 
magnetic declination were necessarily abridg- 
ed, but the other two elements were satisfac- 
torily determined, 

Mr. Brown, the naturalist, has made good 
use of his opportunities at Horta and at St. 
Vincent, At the former a considerable collec- 
tion of fish, shells, star-fish, and sea-urchins 
was obtained, some very beautiful specimens 


tive rocks by chipping off the pieces with large 
chisels, Lava and minerals were also collect- 
ed ; and, fortunately for the expedition, I fell 
in with Mr. Howe, who generously gave his 
time to the naturalists, and materially assisted 
in the collections of shells, plants, and insects. 
At St. Vincent large amounts of fish, shells, 
lobsters, and shell-fish were procured, as well 
as fine specimens of sea-urchins, also birds and 
plants in abundance. As we near the coast of 
Africa, porpoises and flying-fish are encounter- 
ed in large numbers ; but the time is too short 
to delay the vessel for the capture of any spe- 
cimens, even if it were supposed that they 
might be of use. Some curious observations, 
thought to be new, have been made on the cau- 
dal propulsion of the flying-fish while sustain- 
ing itself above the water. Some eight miles 
to the south of St. Iago, while the engines of 
the Pensacola were undergoing repair and the 
vessel was in a dead calm, Lieutenant Nichols 
shot from the stern a beautiful gannet, which, 
when brought aboard, was found to present 
some interesting peculiarities. 

Mr. Orr, the anthropologist from Clark Uni- 
versity, has been prosecuting his researches 
among the entire company on board, and it is 
doubtful whether either the captain of our good 
ship or the chief of the expedition will escape 
his callipers. Having begun low down, how- 
ever, among the coal-heavers and others, he 
finds the ship’s crew extraordinarily well de- 
veloped. As might be expected, being picked 
men, their measures place them well above the 
ordinary standards. A large number of differ- 
ent races are represented, from the Aspinwall 
Indian to the Dane and Norwegian. After 
landing at St. Vincent and returning to the 
ship, the anthropologist was prepared to make 
a generalization, which seems indisputable, 
that the women of the Island are greatly supe- 
rior to the men in physique, if not in intellect. 
One is prepared for easy assent to this conclu- 
sion if he stands on the wharf and observes the 
knots of masculine loafers, while women carri- 
ers are doing the most, if not all, of the work, 
bearing on their heads and sturdy necks not 
oniy loads of coals and fruits, but even heavy 
burdens of lumber. 

No member of the expedition is happier or 
doing better work, or more of it, than Prof. 
Abbe, the meteorologist. In a former letter I 
gave, I believe, some account of special obser- 
vations made by himself and his corps of 
assistants, drawn from the younger ofticers of 
the Pensacola. No repetition of the water- 
spout has yet exhibited itself, and the oppor- 
tunity of a dozen or two waterspouts in a 
single morning must be indeed a rare one. 
Some of the instantaneous photographs of 
those interesting phenomena observed on the 
morning of October 22 have, on development, 
been found to show some rather remarkable 
characteristics which the pencil sketches failed 
to bring out. 

The philologist and interpreter of the expe- 
dition, M. Heli Chatelain, is faithfully at work, 
day by day, on his ‘ Grundziige des Ki-mbun- 
du,’ in which the elements of this language are 
compared with those of Kixi-kongo, Luba, 
Lunda, N-mbundu, Oshi-ndonga, and Otyi- 
herero. Its conclusion will enable one to form 
an idea of the mutual relations of the chiei 
languages of Central West Africa. 

Meanwhile, it is by no means forgotten that 
the total eclipse of the sun the 22d of Decem- 
ber forms our main errand. By day the pre- 
paration of the instruments goes steadily on, 
and a variety of optic experiments by night. 
In the middle of the last week the pneumatic 
chronograph apparatus was got together, and 





of the latter being brought away in their na- 


several instruments, spectroscopic, polaris- 


copic, and other, were coupled to it. Al- 
though this was the first occasion in which the 
automatic instruments had been tried, every- 
thing operated perfectly, photographic plates 
changing in precise routine, and exposing shut- 
ters opening and closing at appointed instants, 
while the time of every movement was record- 
ed with entire accuracy to a small fraction of 
a second. 

The publication of the bulletin of the expe- 
dition is making slow but certain progress on 
board the Pensacola. As may be imagined, 
the resources of our printing-office are in no 
wise vast; but Leaflet No. 6 is now on the 
press, and may be ready for issue from Saint 
George. As I write, the far-famed mountains 
of Sierra Leone are already on the horizon, 
genuinely our first glimpse of the Dark Conti- 
nent. Davip P. Topp, 


GWEEDORE. 


DuBLIN, December 7, 1889, 

THE circumstances surrounding the tragic 
end of District Inspector Martin at Gweedore 
early in the year, and the legal proceedings 
consequent on it, concluded only a few days 
ago, are singularly suggestive regarding the 
relations subsisting between the people and the 
Government in Ireland. It has come to this, 
that our rulers must have not only their own 
reporters to note all that is said at public meet- 
ings, but their own vehicles to convey them, 
their own magistrates and juries to try prison- 
ers, their own jails, and their own wardens, and 
they must also have their own witnesses, In 
political matters and agrarian contentions the 
people cannot or will not testify against their 
own class, and their evidence in its favor is not 
always reliable. The police are kept more and 
more distinct from their countrymen as ‘ta 
chosen generation, a peculiar people,” whose 
advancement depends on the extent to which 
they can justify their superiors by incriminat- 
ing the Nationalists. Their position is essen- 
tially wrong, and great are the temptations to 
which they are exposed in the disturbed dis- 
tricts. Armed with deadliest weapons, they 
are pitted against the people, aware that if they 
fall, no one will befriend or witness for them, 
and if they baton or shoot down, whatever 
public opinion or coroner’s juries may say, 
they will be exonerated. 

Gweedore is a desolate region in Donegal, 
between the Atlantic and the slopes of Errigal 
and Muckish, fringed with islands still wilder, 
from Tory on the north to Aran (not Arran of 
Galway) on tke south. Doubtless many read- 
ers of the Nation who have approached Great 
Britain *‘north-about” have seen it, looking 
probably green and picturesque and refresh- 
ing enough, after a voyage; but, in reality, it 
is a miserable spot from which to wring a liv- 
ing. It has been inhabited only as the peo- 
ple have, by confiscations and evictions. been 
driven from the richer districts, There the 
land war has fiercely raged. As the people 
took up and improved little pieces of bog, their 
rents have been raised and raised, whiie cld 
rights of pasturage and commonage were with- 
drawn, The land could not possibly produce 
the rents. They came largely from America, 
and from the earnings of laborers who, from 
the west especially, annually flock over to the 
hay and corn-harvesting in England and Scot- 
land. Aggravating enough these poor tenants 
must be at times, especially latterly, since tak- 
ing up the position that rent should depend 
upon the capacity of their holdings to leave a 
margin after affording themselves a mainte- 
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when I visited the place some years ago, and 
now read descriptiens of the wretched hovels 
from which the people are being evicted, is 
that no one ought to live under such conditions 
as satisfythem. ‘Thus, however, they are con- 
tent to exist,and their poverty is no excuse 
for wringing from them their last penny. 

If we agree with Sir Walter Scott, that 
“everything is as moonshine compared with 
the education of the heart,” and if we judge by 
the subsequent career at home and abroad of 
many born amid 
poor tenants are superior to many apparently 


such circumstances, these 


higher in the social scale. The judges who re- 
duced their rents 33 per cent. in ISS5 said: 


‘* They were admittedly an industrious people: 
and we, having heard the evidence very fully, 
came to the conclusion that they were an 
honest and veracious people.” 1 myself was 
never more struck with the industry of a popu- 
lation than in Gweedore ; the women even as 
they walked along the roads knitted, and for 
this knitting they were receiving at the rate of 
only six cents a pair for long stockings. The 
inquirer as to the highest civilization in the 
north of Ireland may well feel puzzled. Judg- 
ing by neatness and cleanliness, trim gardens, 
white-washed houses and shining windows, the 
palm must be given to the Protestants ; judg- 
ing by morality and ‘‘education of the heart,” 
it must be unhesitatingly awarded to the Pa- 
pists so despised by them, 

Father James McFadden has been for many 
years parish priest of Gweedore. He has been 
thus well described by arecent writer: ** Gray- 
eyed, the strong, bull-dog face, lit up, like the 
tops of the Donegal Mountains in fair weather, 
by a smile that is sunshineitself.” He has been 
the earthly Providence of his flock. In times 
of distress he has collected funds for them from 
far and wide. His fatherly attitude towards 
them was strikingly shown after a disaster that 
occurred in 1880, when a waterspout, breaking 
up in the mountains while he was celebrating 
mass, wrecked his church and drowned five of 
his congregation. He incessant in 
his efforts to establish markets for the small 
manufactures of the district. He hesitated 
long before leading his people into the land 
contests, but has stood closely by them ever 
since entering upon it. Last year he served six 
months’ imprisonment for his utterances. I 
have before me a bulky pamphlet which he 
published after his release in justification of 
his course, giving a full history of ‘The 
Present and the Past of the Agrarian Struggle 
in Gweedore.’ 


has been 


Last January another warrant was out 
against him for something he had said. For 
some days he evidently avoided arrest. It 


was well known that he was at home on the 
evening of Saturday, February 2. Next morn- 
ing he openly walked to chapel, said mass 
to a smaller congregation than usual, and was 
returning bome in his priestly robes of office 
through the chapel grounds when, in the midst 
of the dispersing congregation, he was arrested 
by District-Inspector Martin and seven con- 
stables. The Inspector drew his sword and 
brandished it over the head of the priest, down 
whose face blood was seen to flow (he having 
been in fact struck by a stone aimed at bis 
arresters). A ‘* wail” arose from the women 
in the crowd, and those persons below in the 
chapel-yard who either could not see what was 
happening or could see only partially, made a 
furious rush up the steps; there were some 
pieces of broken paling at hand, and, before 
Father McFadden could realize what was hap- 
pening, the District Inspector was a corpse. 
It has never been suggested that the priest 
either by word or sign prompted the attack. 


The Nation. 
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A few days after the occurrence, Mr. Morley 
well said at Portsmouth: 


* Let us condemn, for condemn we must, but 
let us understand. The circumstances of the 
Gweedore catastropbe are to be the subject of 
judicial proceedings, and therefore | will speak 
with great reserve; but I have a right to re 
mark upon the infatuation of the authorities 
on that occasion. I dare say there are gentle- 
men on the platform who have been to Gwee- 
dore. It is one of the rudest and wildest spots 
in her Majesty’s dominions. I doubt if there 
is in apy part of her Majesty's dominions a peo- 
ple living a harder lite than the people of 
Gweedure. They have little patches of 
what is called soul, but which is really trans- 
ported by their own hands on toa foundation 
of granite, and the average rent of the hold- 
ings in Gweedore is between 20s. and 34s. a 
year. You may therefore guess how wild, how 


got 


rude, and how poor they are. They have 
only one friend—their priest. I am not go- 
ing into the merits—it would be most un- 


becoming to go into the merits—of what hap- 
pened the other day, but was there any oc 
casion for arresting this priest? Now Tl 
put a parallel case to you. There is in Bel 
fast a very popular clergyman of great au 
thority and influence among the Protestants 
of that great city. Ireferto Dr. Kane. He 
is also, Lunderstand, high in position in the 
ranksof the Orangemen. Iam obliged to use 
nis name for the purpose of giving point to my 
argument. But supposing, in the excited days 
of 1886, Dr. Kane had made an incendiary 
speech, and, when Iwas Chief Secretary, I had 
found it to be the business of the Executive to 
arrest Dr. Kane: should | not have been insane 
if I had ordered or sanctioned the arrest of 
this popular clergyman upon the steps of 
Christ Church in Belfast, as he was coming out 
from performiug his sacred functions, in the 
presence of a crowd of excited and enthusiastic 
Orangemen /” 


The original charge against Father McFad- 
den was at once dropped, and he was indicted 
for murder! The magnates of the county 
shortly met in Grand Jury and awarded £4,000 
to the widow of the murdered man, to be levied 
off the district; overpowering forces of mili- 
tary and police were drafted into the place. 
Father McFadden’s house and premises were 
ransacked from garret to barn. Cordons were 
stretched across the country, and every sheil- 
ing and mountain-hollow examined. 
occupied the mountain passes, and the inhabi 
tants were obliged to have passports for per 
mission to walk in safety along the highways 
Gunboats cruised among the islands, whose peo- 
ple were included in the general body search 
Gangs of hardcutfed peasants were driven into 
boats and spent the night on the open deck of a 


Guards 


gunboat, tossing in a heavy sea, and exposed to 
hail-storms. Father McFadden and a number 
of accused were hurried to Derry Jail, s 
forty miles away. The prisoners were gratui- 
tously subjected to severe hardships. Take the 
after evidence of one of them: 


the 


‘* That day we were driven on outside cars, 
in snow and cold and storm, a distance of 
thirty miles to Letterkenny. Each had his 
hands manacled across in front of him. I had 
only my waistcoat and a guernsey shirt. I 
never felt so cold as 1 did that day. I thought 
I had some trials of great cold gathering sea- 
weed from the waves in frost and snow, but I 
never felt anything to compare with my suf- 
ferings from cold that day.” 

They were taken on one remand back 
Gweedore, and on seven or 
Letterkenny. 
trates easily gave in to another 
ance of the prosecuting constabuls 
** that, 
be able to produce evi 


Upon each remand the 


if further time were granted 





lence agains 
After Father 


months in 


rend gentleman.” 


had been two 
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the charge against him was modified 


im 


spiracy, and be was released 
absence, during these proceedings, evictions on 


on bail. In his 





the Olphert Gweedore estate were renewed, 
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leading to the imprisonment of Mr. Cony- 
beare, M. P., and others. 
Twenty-three peasants were included with 


the priest in the capital charge, and all were 
returned fortmal S 


With the excey 


me of the evidence 


police 


Was curious tion of 


one, ho 
policeman knew all the prisoners even by sight. 


Some were ignorant of the names and appear 


ance of themall One nstable, at a critical 
point in the investigations, was ordered out of 


Another 


he declared he hal seen 


court for drunkenness identified a 


man whom 0 vards 
days afterwards 


The 
whom he had never 


away on February 5, some 


— by the cut of his clothes.” chief witness 


who identified fifteen in all, 
seen before, failed to recognize one when their 
places in the dock were altered, and, after de 
more than he 


claring he could identify no saw 


in the dock, identified two others. 


The prisoners were returned for trial in 
April. The state of doubt in which even the 
authorities were at this time regarding thei: 
guiltis shown by a telegram cipher, inte: 


cepted and deciphered by the Ne 





the following month from he « als 
in Dublin to another at Gweedore ‘Met Ross 
(Crown Prosecutor), who hopes detectives iy 


be ieft at Gweed 


derer of Martin.” 


re to try catch a 


Conviction of anv one in the district under 
ordinary processes of law Was most unlikely 
The Crown exercised its right and changed tt 
venue toa (for Lrela notoriously ¢ Serva 
tive district, the Queen’s County, and at Mary 
boro’, last Uctober, Jur ss by road and rail 


from their hemes, appeared a melancholy pro 
cession of about 150 prisoners and witnesses, 
some of whom could not speak or understand 
the language of their accusers The town and 
court-house were ij with a large force of 
military and police 

The prosecution was tucted by the At 
torney-General, Peter O'Briet The first a 
cused, Coll, was put ward The population 
of the Queen’s County Is x f whem 64 
OO are Catholic. There wer ; names on the 
special jury dist, composed of persons occupy 
ing premises valued at £100 and over, for the 
most part differing In race from the mass of 
the people and opposed to them in political 
feeling. The fall panel was summoned, the 
prisoners had the right to challenge only twe 
ty; the Crown had unlimited right of ordering 
to “stand by,” so that the jurors were practi- 
cally selected by t Attorney-General. The 
jury was *‘ packed.” Three hundred vears ago 





Edmund Spenser, in his * Eud * suggested 


the Governn should 





that ials 

‘Have care to appoynt either most English- 
men, or such Irishmen as were of the soundest 
judgment and disposition *, and from his days 
tillthe present, jury-packing has been one of 





the principal means employed in Ireland to 


conceal despotism under constitutional forms, 


rr 


‘here could hardly be any system more op 
to b 


nesty and fair play or more galling 
Catholics, and it is consequently resented by 

mass of the people. It is a prominent 
connected, however re- 


The Attorney- 


eature in all trials 
motely, with land or politics 
General, (Brien, is credited with baving car- 
the 


‘* Peter the packer 


art to perfection, being known 
Fri 
e names were called, every Catho- 
Yet this 


ried as 
ym the panel thus nar- 
rowed, as th 
lic was rigidly excluded 


even by 


jury Coll was declared guilty of manslaughter 
niv. Another prisoner, Gallagher, was put 
torward The packing went on, Several 


set aside, and two 
were their temerity ; one 
was admitted on the jury. The evidence was 


Catholics protested at being 


fined £20 each for 





so weak that there was a disagreement; it 


16 


is now known that several were for acquit- 

tal. 

The friends of Father McFadden and the 

prisoners were in high spirits—it was believed 
the packing was irretrievably damaging the 
Government in England—when the announce- 
ment came that a compromise had been con- 
cluded, Seven men, or their counsel for them, 
pleaded guilty to manslaughter, and were sen- 
tenced to from two to seven years’ penal servi- 
tude ; eight to misdemeanor, and received sen- 
tences of twotosix months. In the course of 
passing these sentences, the presiding judge 
made an assertion rather serious for National- 
ists engaged in political demonstrations in Ire- 
land: ** Every one concerned in resistance to 
the police in the execution of their lawful du- 
ties is responsible in the eye of the law for mur- 
der if any of the police are slain in the dis- 
charge of their duties.” Father McFadden 
pleaded guilty to the technical charge of ob- 
structing the police, and was liberated on his 
own recognizance, 

This compromise was without doubt a mas- 
terly stroke for the Government. I have 
scarcely ever known a course pursued by the 
counsel of quasi-political prisoners in Ireland 
more generally condemned. At first, only that 
Mr. Healy, M. P., had been one of the counsel, 
nothing could have prevented popular suspi- 
cion and indignation, Subsequent public and 
private explanations have tended to convince 
most that, considering the danger of capital 
convictions, the best course was taken, A 
change of government might shorten sentences; 
it could not restore the dead to life. In some 
of the cases, it is said, there was little or no 
evidence to rebut what was known would be 
the testimony of the police. Why, then, it 
may be asked, did the Government consent to 
a compromise in these cases? Because the 
Government were unaware that there was no 
such rebutting evidence as there had been in 
the cases of Coll and Gallagher. This absence 
of evidence where it was wanted increases tbe 
probability that the strong alibis set up in 
Coll and Gallagher’s cases were founded on 
fact. Father McFadden in his own case sacri- 
ficed veracity by acknowledging guilt where 
there was none, to save members of his flock 
from possible death or long terms of penal ser- 
vitude. Coll received twelve years. Gallagher 
was released. The permissibility of some of 
the police evidence in Coll’s case has since been 
considered on appeal by nine of the judges, 
and, after two days’ argument, the verdict 
was, on the 20th ult., upheld by five, of whom 
Justice Gibson, who tried the case, was one; 
the remaining four judges being for setting it 
aside, 

The second act in the after drama was the 
sale, accompanied by popular demonstrations 
of sympathy, last week, of property seized 
from the protesting Catholic jurors, who, on 
principle, declined to pay the fines imposed on 
them, The third and last act is that Mr. Peter 
O’Brien, perhaps the most generally unpopular 
man in Ireland, who has been reaping a golden 
harvest of feesin the direction of the two or three 
thousand cases under the Coercion Act, has, 
over the heads of many men of his own side in 
politics better qualified forthe post, been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Balfour Chief Justice of the 

«Jueen’s Bench, with a salary of £5,000 per an- 
num and valuable patronage. The Chief Jus- 
tice is of all the judges suppo-ed to shield the 
subject from oppression by the Crown. And 
the appointment was unnecessary. The judi- 
ciary of Lreland is out of all proportion com- 
pared to the judiciary of England and Wales, 
Mr. Balfour had power under an act passed by 


ee ee oe 


Baron of the Exchequer to the Queen’s Bench, 
thereby amalgamating the two divisions and 
leading to an ultimate saving of perhaps £20,- 
000 a vear. But under present circumstances 
the Government cannot afford to dispense with 
any patronage. Before all, the forensic intel- 
lect of the country must be bribed. D. B. 


THE EPILOGUE OF THE EXPOSITION, 


Paris, December 4, 1889. 

By the side of the great moral manifestation 
which the Exposition leaves as its chief sou- 
venir, the financial results have been almost 
overlooked or regarded of secondary impor- 
tance. Still, if 40,000,000 francs would be con- 
sidered cheap for all they have realized for the 
country—a truce when storms were brewing 
abroad, as well as a flattering occasion for self- 
assertion ; a deterrent against party quarrels 
at home ; an incentive to production and a 
broad scattering of instruction—a glance at 
the balance-sheet will show the success to have 
cost even less, 

The budget, it may be remembered, was fixed 
at forty-three million frances. Seventeen were 
supplied by the State, eight by the city of Paris, 
and eighteen by a private society. Three mil- 
lions were set aside as a reserve fund in case of 
eventualities. The costs were estimated as fol- 
lows: 31,650,000 francs for the works (canaliza- 
tion, parks, gardens, and the various buildings), 
5,000,000 franes for the labor, 3,350,000 francs 
for the expenses of the administrative depart- 
ments—a total of 40,000,000 franes, It isseldom 
that in public or private enterprises the ex- 
penses do not exceed the original estimates. 
The Exposition marks an exception to the rule, 
for at the end of January, 1589, when the bulk 
of the work was done, leaving only the decora- 
tive and finishing touches to be given, it was 
found that the calculations had overestimated 
by 3,000,000 frances the sum actualiy needed. Not 
too intent on economy, the Financial Commit- 
tee applied nearly a million of the unexpended 
funds in the work of decoration, which was 
executed in a manner scarcely anticipated 
from the outset. This surplus smoothed an- 
other difficulty. The State had made a con- 
tract with a society of electricians, and saw fit 
to break it in order to close with more advan- 
tageous contractors. By paying a forfeit of 
1,800,000 franes it regained its liberty. In ad- 
dition, there were still left 300,000 or 400,000 
Iranes, Which were appropriated to medals, di- 
plomas, and awards. 

Now toexamine the question of profits pro- 
per. Aside from the reserve fund of 3,000,000 
francs, which remained untouched, another 3,- 
000,000 francs were added through the Exposi- 
tion-ticket combination (of which a word will be 
said later), and 2,000,000 francs coming from the 
concessions held by lessees of places of amuse- 
ment and restaurants, cafés, ete , resulting in 
a total profit of 8,000,000 francs, The most 
practical judges certainly did not expect this. 
In face of the rich display, a deficit instead of a 
profit was predicted. 

Long before the completion of the works, the 
private society which had furnished the 18,000,- 
000 francs, had grown irksome to the State. 
They were too watchful of their own interests 
andexacted certain guarantees to insure the re- 
turn of their money. They insisted on the aboli- 
tion of free entrances—school-teachers, charita- 
ble institutions, even collaborators and exhibi- 
tors not excepted. The 2,270,000 ‘* dead-heads” 
of 1878 were placed ‘4 index.” In short, they 
would have robbed the Exposition of its cha- 
racter for liberality. This state of things was 
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bringing untold complications when, two 
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months before the opening, M. Christophle, 
President of the Crédit-Foncier, made a pro- 
position which enabled the State to get rid of 
its troublesome partners. The proposition 
offered 21,500,000 francs in exchange for the 
privilege of the emission of the Exposition 
bonds. The State jumped at it, paid off the 
18,000,000 francs advanced by the private 
society, and scored in addition 3,000,000 francs 
net profit. This transaction was even worth 
more: it discounted the financial success of the 
Exposition. The 1,200,000 bends, with twenty- 
five entrance tickets attached to each, insured 
30,000,000 of paying visitors, whether the tickets 
were used or not. They were all subscribed 
for before the end of April. 

Before turning from this avalanche of 
figures, it is well to say in what measure the 
Crédit-Foncier, the State, and the city of Paris 
were compensated, The Crédit-Foncier made 
5,000,000 francs immediately out of the 30,000, - 
000 francs for which the bonds were sold. Five 
and a half millions were reserved to make up 
the premiums of the lottery and reconstitute 
the capital in seventy-five years—very feasible 
with time for an accomptice. The State keeps 
5,300,000 francs out of the 8,000,000, and profits 
by a surplus of 15,507,000 francs on the inter- 
nal revenue and 11,010,200 francs on the mono- 
polies, Its outlay is thereby fully compensated 
without insisting on the political advantages 
and the glory. To the city of Paris return 
2,700,000 frances of the cash projits, and an excess 
of 9,000,000 francs taken at the city gates as 
entrance duty on extra provisions and liquids 
brought in during the six months. 

But the Exposition leaves to the city of Paris 
amore tangible memento, Instead of return- 
ing to sandy desert, the Champ de Mars re- 
mains what we ave seen it during the great 
féte—that is to say, the best in it is saved 
from the pick-axe, and a reinforcement of gar- 
dens is to extend over the space occupied by 
minor galleries and annexes now fast being 
pulled down. The Municipal Council realized 
too well the value of the chief buildings to 
allow them to be done away with like those that 
figured in other expositions. But the cost and 
size of those in question are not the only plea 
for their preservation, A fact that escaped many 
in the kaleidoscopic show of the summer is gene- 
rally recognized now that the doors are closed. 
Iron as a material in cembination with terra- 
cotta and enamel has acquired an wsthetic 
value. These structures, which had no other 
pretension than to serve temporary needs and 
to please, accidentally developed an art princi- 
ple. For the first time in the ‘‘ reign of iron ” 
have such vistas been opened in industrial 
architecture, affording speculation as to future 
requirements. We do not mean by this that 
our fin de siecle has found a formula equivalent 
to that of the Maison Carré of Nimes, or that 
the word monument is applicable to these first 
specimens, But as monuments they must be 
looked upon, for they are the first witnesses 
that French architecture is in a fair way to 
make amends for its negativeness since 1780, 

it was with great reluctance that the State 
yielded the Champ de Mars to the city of Paris. 
This classic field had served so long as a ma- 
nceuviing ground for the troops of the garri- 
son that it seemed as if the War Office would 
not be intact Without it. But the arrange- 
ments are agreeable to all. In place of the 
Champ de Mars, the city gives an important 
tract outside the fortifications which will serve 
as a future manceuvring ground. The uew 


quarter inherited from the Exposition will 
extend the city westward. If its studied gar- 
dens and quincuncial plantations do not prove 





dangerous rivals to the old Tuileries or 
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Champs Elysées, at least everything will be 
done to draw from the latter the easily led Pa- 
risian. Many picturesque plans are rumored, 
beginning with the creation of an annual fair 
in Paris, after the pattern of those which have 
made Leipzig and Nizhni-Novgorod famous. 
But in reference to this the majority seem to 
think it attractive in theory alone; that a 
fair in France is too apt to take on the features 
of an exposition, and that a yearly commercial 
gathering would provea failure here. More sim- 
ple than this, in the buildings saved from the 
Exposition will be held those yearly assizes at 
which the Parisian public becomes in turn a vo- 
tary of horseflesh, horticulture, fat cattle, and 
art. In other words, the horse and flower 
shows will find in Machinery Hall an expanse 
under glass such as they never had before; a 
track 300 yards in length by 100 in width for 
horsemen to gallop over, and later for the dis- 
position of flower-beds, The thirty-yard gal- 
lery connected with the central dome, already 
tested for its sonorous acoustics during Expo- 
sition concerts, will be improved, if necessary, 
and utilized for musical festivals and popular 
concerts. The Palais des Arts Libéraux is al- 
ready bespoken by M. Antonin Proust, Director 
of the Museum of Decorative Arts, which bas 
never kad a fitting frame at the Palais de I’In- 
dustrie. In addition to this collection there are 
numerous partial expositions claimed by indus- 
try or trade that can find room only with diffi- 
culty. 

As to the Palais des Beaux-Arts, the first idea 
was to preserve it as it was during the Exposi- 
tion, atemple of modern art. But here this 
great plan of centralization seems to be splitting 
against a resistance emarating from the Society 
of Painters themselves. They have many 
reasons for not wishing to be dislodged from 
the Champs Elysées : first, the light, which 
they declare to be unevenly distributed in the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts ; secondly, the distance. 
This argument has more force than the former, 
as the light can be regulated. The Society of 
French Artists, an independent society of afew 
years’ standing, do not paint pictures or model 
statues for a restricted public of amateurs. 
Their exhibition has got to be something be- 
sides an artistic competition and a market for 
their produce. It is the source of a fund of 
which every franc is scrupulously saved to 
form a capital out of which pensions will be 
given to the oldest and most distressed combat- 
ants, for whom the career did not prove re- 
munerative. If their Salon is moved to the 
Champ de Mars, they think the question of re- 
ceipts will be compromised. They have no 
faith in the neighborhood of the Eiffel tower to 
send them visitors. 

Since the first of December the Tower has 
been closed to the public, and the flag will not 
float again until May. There is a plan on foot 
of adding another story to it—not on the sum- 
mit, but an intermediary floor above the first 
platform. This would be devoted to a hotel— 
modern if ever hotel was—to be patronized not 
only by delicate tourists in quest of pure air, 
who prefer this altitude to a sojourn on the top 
of the Righi, but by lovers of novelty. Hither- 
to the Tower has not been considered as a place 
of entertainment, or a spectacle, but strictly as 
an object on exhibition. A proof of this is the 
fact that the City Bureau of Aid to the Indi- 
gent has not claimed the 9'; per cent. duty 
which public places of amusement have to pay 
into its coffers. Charity has lost some sixty 
thousand francs by this subtle distinction of 
the law. LE Cocg DE LAUTREPPE. 
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DUANE AND BACHE. 

To THE EpiTor oF THE NatTIOoN: 
Str: In your paper of November 28 appears 
an interesting letter, written by Mr. Worthing 
ton C. Ford, giving an account of some forged 
letters of Washington. The latter half of the 
letter, however, contains so much imaginative 
history as to make one question whether this 
letter of Mr. Ford's is not itself a forgery. It 
f in- 
formation, and yet as contradictory and mi 


is as comprehensive in its assumption « 


nutely inaccurate, as the modern dictionary 
In the next to the last Mr. Ford 
States : 


column, 


** Duane, an Irish-American, and Bache, a 
connection of Benjamin Franklin, formed a 
partnership, and their paper, the Aurora, has 
never been surpassed, if equalled, in its libel 
lous spirit. .. This precious pair under- 
took to destroy the influence of Washington, 
for they feared he might be a Presidential can 
lidate for the third time.” 


It is then suggested that, for this purpose, 
forged 
but so garbled 


““they republished the letters,” and 
added others, ** 
the reader.” 

Mr. Ford seems to know who did all this, yet 
he says: ‘‘ Washington 
the perpetrator—an effort 
yielded no results,” 

William Duane, referred to above, was born 
in New York State. If to have Irish bl 
him constituted him an Irish-American, it may 


to mislead 


as 


made an etfort 


to discover that 


od in 


be asked, Does any one ever become an Ameri- 
can-American ? B. F. Bache was undoubtedly 
of Franklin's, being a favor- 
ite grandson, who was educated by him abread 
He established the pay 


wards known as the 


‘‘a connection ” 
asa journalist, er after- 
and continued to 
publish it till his sudden death by yellow fever 
in 1708, 
Col. 


some time previous, 


Lurora, 


Shortly after this it was published by 
Duane, who bad been writing on it for 


that ** th 
formed the plot t , 
Washington's chance fora third term is shown 
by the fact that William Duane had not been in 
the country since he was a boy, 


The utter improbability s precious 


pair” could have 


»> destroy 


being brought 


up abroad, and did not return here until the 


summer of 1706. He sailed from Lond 
16, and arrived in New York July +. After 
staying in New York some little time, be came 
to Philadelphia, where he became editor of a 
Mr. Bradford 


paper published bys , afterwards 


called the True American. Comparing these 
facts and dates with the time of the publication 
of Washington's Farewell Address, tl ld 


of September, 1704), we 


the theory of partnership 


tion. There was not time enoug! 
Near the close of the letter it is stat I 
farewell to Washington on his lear ng the 


Presidency, penned by Duane, bas become a 


classic of unseemly libel” 


wrote what is here attributed to him, it could 
hardly have been published in the Aurora, for 


the following words form the opening of the 
actual response y that paper to tl 
Farewell Address, a e a fair sample of its 





dignified tone: *‘ We are persuaded the 





thing we can say that will fully express the es 
timation in which his illustrious and important 
services are held by the citizens of this - 
favored country.” 

A curious fact may be added, in further evi- 


the careless 
work of the present day. Col 


found 


dence of literary or publication 


Duane has been 


useful In more ways than one to 


save 


trouble to the man of letters. A few vears 








Harper's Monthly published an 
1) } 


illustrated centennial a 
tion of New York, its author 


Since, when 


unt 


himself trouble by inserting the likeness 
Wm. Duane, and calling it that of James 
Duane, the first Mavor after the se of tl 
war. ( Ww. i AN 

PHILADELPHIA, December 14, 1SS80 

JEFFERSON DAVIS IN PIER s 

CABINET 

To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 

Str: I have read with great interest y 
obituary notice of Jefferson Davis in the 


Nation of the l2thinst. It is evidently written 
by one who has studied American politics 
well and knows how to reason acutely 


Whether his the ry of the Sout 


in IS6l is entirely correct [ will not inquu 





but there is a misstatement of fact which seer 
to indicate that he has overlooked some im 
portant facts bearing upon the sub) 

“From his [Davis's] return from Mex 
savs your writer, ** to the outbreak of the Civ 
War, he was in the Senate of the United St 
except during the Administration of Fran} 
Pierce (1835-1857), when he was Secretary 
War.” As a matter of fact, Jefferson Davis 
was in private life when Franklin | t 
vited him into his Cabinet. Upon the issu 
which the Compromise measures of IN) sought 
to reconcile, M SSISSIpPpl ca ‘ le x 
her separation from the Unio Che ultra 
State’s-Rights party offered General Quitman 
for Governor in IN! He was opposed by 
Senator Foote as the Union and Compr 
candidate, The canvass was bitter) and 
earnest; Quitman found that he was losing 
ground, and withdrew, and, at the last n 
Jefferson Davis, as a more prudent statesman 
of the same stripe, was induced to take his 
place on the ticket. Davis : Af tt 
Senate and led the forlorn hepe, but in vai 
Foote was chosen Governer, and Davis, 
lefeated indldate retired to private 
His appointment as Secretary Wear bed 
his new entrar into national politics 

Yours very truly, JAMES S 

} TON is aS 

rHE SOO” CANALS 
To THE Epitor or Tre Nation : 

Str: Referring to the Sa Ste. Marie, M 
Canal, vy sav ON $ its origina 

eos s, Ww ha is i “Si, 

I i totally uate toa " the 
= ‘ g tra so that a furthe ep t 
twenty f a a any nt the ks 

now Ul irsest Wor as be i er- 
taker 

Ihe writer of this paragrapl s t se 
to be fullv inform as t t Ss anal 
i Oe i a { = s am 4 s ts einai 
limens s,’ but it is being enla i now, and 
Ww be, whe mpieted arger than the canal 

ft iSsi, ta gs { the ld one, and at 
present ‘‘ the largest in world Moreover, 
the Ca an Government has begun a canal 
ar i the Ste. Marie's rapids, so that when it 
1s pleted there will be three canals at Sault 
Ste. Marie. Thr the canal of 1881 (the old 
ne not being open this season) there passed 
this season, up to November, 7,507,006 tons of 
freight F. E. R. 

POPE AND PRESIDENT. 
To tHe Eprror or THE NatTIon: 


Sm: While‘‘C. F. B.'s” suggestion is worthy 
as to the relative places of the 


President and Cardinal Taschereau at the 
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Catholic University dinner, may they not have 
been assigned in forgetfulness of the principle 
that the President, as representing the imperial 
republic, is officially of imperial rank? Others 
seem to be confused here. Thus, the Shah is 
said to have held it impossible to visit this 
country on the ground that there was here no 
one of sufficient rank to receive him, And the 
English, I believe, took umbrage because Presi- 
dent Grant declined to receive an invitation to 
dine with Prince Arthur (or Alfred) at the Bri- 
tish Minister’s, apparently assuming the supe- 
rior, instead of admitting the inferior, rank of 
the Prince. May not the Catholics likewise 
have confused the intrinsic and the official rank 
of the President, and, remembering that a 
cardinal ranks with a mediatized prince (for- 
merly much higher), have forgotten that he 
ought not to be seated higher than one to 
whom, for the time being, is due the prece- 
dence of an Emperor? C. C. 8. 
ANDOVER, Mass,, Decen:ber 20, 1889, 





THE TRADE OF CHILE. 


To THE Eprror or THE Nation: 


Sir: So much is being said about South 
American trade that the following figures, 
taken from the Ferrocarril of Santiago, Chile, 
of November 7, 1889, may be of interest: 

The imports of Chile in 1888 amounted to 
$60,717,698, or $12,086,836 more than in 1887, 
The imports from Great Britain and Germany 
always show an increase. The principal im- 
ports from Great Britain are steel bars, ungal- 
vanized iron tubes, iron bars; machinery for 
railways, mines, printing-oflices, farms, ma- 
chine shops; steam engines for various pur- 
poses; blooded live stock, refined sugar; thread, 
cotton, woollen, and silk cloths; ready-made 
clothing and underwear, iron bedsteads, furni- 
ture, carpets, coal, fine earthenware, prepared 
paints, tea, wines, and liquors. The increase 
for Great Britain was in 1888 over 1887, 28.77 
per cent.; Germany, 20.75 per cent.; France, 
12.37 per cent. 

The exports increased in 1888 over 1887, $13,- 
757,915. The principal exports are copper, sil- 
ver, gold, nitrate, guano, hides, and agricul- 
tural products. ‘The exports for 1887 and for 
1888 were as follows: 


| 1887 1888, 
— | 
Great Britain.............. $44,977,972 256,898,407 
SE écbe cue ccnccndcce | 6,071,232 | 4,751,900 
GODS bs ckcnnscceteaacern | 3,312, 223 4,295,055 
PD ee et cond eisemeseaes | 1,050,786 2,071,304 
United States.............. |} 2,611,384 | 2,070, 604 


The exports to Great Britain increased 26.50 
per cent.; the exports to Germany and the 
United States decreased. 

From 1844 to 1888 Chile exported 1,401,701,772 
kilogrammes of copper, with a value of $467,- 
394,422.—Truly yours, 

RicHARD WARD GREENE, 
Worcester, Mass,, December 17, 1889. 








KANSAS AND THE CONFEDERACY. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: In the Nation for December 12 there is 
a review of a book, ‘ With Lee in Virginia,’ in 
which it is stated that Kansas joined the South. 
The reviewer calls this a mistake, but the au- 
thor may have the belief that Kansas was 
rightfully part of the Confederacy. Ina Con- 
federate geography, published in 1864, all terri- 
tory south of Nebraska and east of the Rocky 
Mountains is marked Confederate, Ihave also 





a Democratic campaign map which is marked 
by colors and colored lines to show: 

(1.) Area of Rebellious States, population, 
8,000,000. 

(2.) All the territory held by our armies up 
to October 4, 1864, 

(3.) Territory lost since the removal of Gen. 
McClellan and the issue of the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

Kansas is included in the ‘‘ Area of Rebellious 
States,” 

O. H. DARLINGTON. 

PITTsBURGH, December 18, 1889. 





COLLEGE ATTENDANCE. 
To THE EprTor oF THE Nation: 

Sir: A remark having appeared in the Na- 
tion to the effect that the attendance at col- 
leges and universities is less now in proportion 
to the numbers of the American people than it 
was fifty years ago, a number of letters have 
been written to and been published by you, 
accounting for this decrease in college attend- 
ance and suggesting remedies, 

I deny the truth of your premises. I admit 
that the number of students in the four classes 
known as Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and 
Senior is not as large now, proportionally, as 
it was in 1839, but that means only that not as 
many young men between seventeen and twen- 
ty-two are studying Latin and Greek and 
mathematics and physics now as boys between 
fourteen and eighteen or nineteen did at the 
earlier period. If you will count only the 
number of those who pursue liberal studies 
until they have reached the age at which their 
fathers and grandfathers usually received the 
degree of B. A., you will find that the number 
is greater now than it was at any previous 
date. 

Some of your correspondents are wrestling 
with the difficulty which college students have 
who wish toenter, after graduation, the schools 
of law, medicine, or divinity, and who thus 
are put off to the age of twenty-five before 
they are in a position to earn their bread. 
Hence, it is said, men preparing for the pro- 
fessions cannot afford a college course; and a 
remedy is sought for. Whatisit? Germany 
and the countries sharing in its academic 
usages answer this question readily. Their 
philosophic faculties, with a three years’ course, 
should correspond to the Sophomore, Junior, 
and Senior classes in American first-grade col- 
leges. They do as to the age of students, But 
he who in Germany proposes to attend lectures 
in law, divinity, or medicine never studies 
‘**philosophy ” first. He considers himself fully 
prepared by the Gymnasium for the scientific 
study of a learned profession, and the training 
for these professions is then conducted on a 
scientific plan. Courses for law students in 
comparative jurisprudence, for medical stu- 
dents in comparative anatomy, for divinity 
students in Semitic languages and Biblical 
criticism, are just as good means of higher 
education as the Greek tragedians or analyti- 
cal mechanics; with the additional advantage 
that what a man has learned in the line of his 
profession, though somewhat ornamental, he 
will recollect more or less all his life, while 
what is foreign to his calling he will quickly 
forget. 

What is amiss in the American university is 
the failure to recognize the professional schools 
as integral parts of the system, This is the 
humble opinion of i ND. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., December 14, 1889, 





To THE EprTor OF THE NATION : 


Sir: There is reason to believe that the prac- 
tice of allowing students to complete a col- 





legiate course without much regard to the tra- 
ditional four years prevails quite extensively 
in this State, and doubtless in the West gene- 
rally. Without taking into account the wis- 
dom of such action, college faculties have in 
many instances been constrained by those in 
authority over them either to allow this or sub- 
mit to ashortening of the course—which might 
be done either by reducing the number of 
studies or accepting a poorer quality of work. 
Most Ohio colleges are more or less closely con- 
nected with preparatory departments; and not 
unfrequently young people from country and 
village schools present themselves for admis- 
sion who have a fair knowledge of such sub- 
jects as can be taught through the medium of 
English, but who know nothing of any foreign 
language. Then, too, the standards of our 
high schools vary so much that hardly two are 
alike. Most of them teach no Greek, mary no 
Latin, and a large number do not take their 
pupils far enough for admission to the Fresh- 
man class, 

Our colleges and college preparatory schools 
have thus to deal with students who have all 
degrees of preparation and various motives, or 
no motive, for attending school. The young 
man of fairly mature mind, who voluntarily 
leaves home to seek an education because 
he feels the disadvantages of ignorance and 
appreciates the value of knowledge, will learn 
much faster than the boy who is sent to school; 
and of two students equally capable and ambi- 
tious, the one who is twenty years old will have 
considerable advantage over the boy of four- 
teen or fifteen, if both are put at the same sub- 
ject. Further, a very large proportion of 
students in the Western States make their way 
through college by teaching or on borrowed 
money. It is, therefore, highly important to 
the former that they have plenty of time, and 
to the latter that they be allowed to go as fast 
as possible. Those are frequently thirty years 
old at graduation, and sometimes several years 
older. 

I do not believe that the culture element in a 
course of study has much weight with a large 
majority of our students. The advantages of 
knowledge are usually tangible ; but that it is 
better to spend four or five years on a course 
of study than three is incomprehensible to 
most young people. When the culture element 
is not emphasized by home influences, it is liable 
to receive scant recognition at the hands of 
young men and women in college. They yield 
to the pressure to get a diploma as soon as pos- 
sible in order to take their place in the throng 
of those who are striving to make their way in 
the world. Many, perhaps most, of our young 
men who have wealth and leisure to pursue 
their studies as slowly as they like, go to East- 
ern colleges, either because their fathers were 
educated there, or because the fame of those in- 
stitutions far overshadows any that we have. 
Thos’ who seek an education nearer home a:e 
no way inferior to the temporary exiles, but 
their case requires different pedagogical treat- 
ment. It may not be absolutely the best, but 
itis relatively so. I believe if Ohio colleges 
should insist on four years of uninterrupted 
attendance on the part of students as a con- 
dition of graduation, in addition to the usual 
three preparatory years, it would decrease the 
attendance by one-third or more. C. W.S. 

Oulo0, December, 1889. 





COLLEGE GRADUATES AND BUSINESS. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: For fifteen years I kept an old-fashioned 
store on the wharf, and traded with the East 
Indies and South America. I was myself a 
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college graduate, and at that time, over fifty 
years ago, the merchants were averse to re- 
ceiving graduates, preferring to take youths in 
their early teens, and insisting upon more or 
less menial work, such as opening and sweeping 
out the counting-room, trimming lamps, and, 
frequently, blacking boots—tasks imposed upon 
these unpaid apprentices, partly from economy, 
partly to supple the boy and take the nonsense 
out of him. We adopted a porter to perform 
all these chores, and, partly to give them a 
chance, preferred college graduates to boys a 
few years younger fresh from school. There 
was never an instance of bumptiousness or 
effeminacy; their duties within and without 
doors were performed more efficiently and 
more intelligently than by their associates 
whose minds had not been educed in college; 
they did not need so long an apprenticeship. 

If you will look into the counting-bhouses of 
bankers and brokers nowadays, you will find 
principals and clerks mostly college-bred; you 
will find most of the factory treasurers, many 
of their selling agents, many of the railroad 
presidents college-bred, 

Some years ago you informed your readers 
that in Germany the boys educated in the 
Gymnasiums for college, while surpassed at first 
in mathematics by boys educated in what we 
should call techmical schools, eventually out- 
stripped them. So it is in any sort of business; 
the general training must tell in the propor 
tion as one rises to greater responsibilities and 
is called upon to solve more abstruse problems. 
Were I in search of a partrer, I would choose 
not only a college graduate, but also a trained 
lawyer because of his training, which prepares 
him to understand any subject presented better 
than any layman can. Among my friends 
now past threescore, those who, for any rea- 
son, went from school to counting-room have 
never ceased to regret it, because of their fewer 
resources Outside of business, their real or fan- 
cied disabilities, as well as for the loss of com- 
radeship which becomes more and more sad as 
years roll on. SENEX. 


DECEMBER 17, 1889. 


CHAIRS OF PEDAGOGY. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: The letters that have recently appear- 
ed in the Nation concerning the value of chairs 
of pedagogy in our large universities bave 
been confined to d-priort reasoning. The 
recent discussions in the East in reference to 
the same subject had, curiously enough, the 
same method of treatment. It is quite possible 
that the older universities in the East are in 
no need of imitating their vigorous sisters in 
the West ; but one naturally expects allusion to 
failures, if any can be discovered, in justifica- 
tion of hesitation or disapproval. 

It is not necessary, however, to follow the 
star of empire to obtain arguments from ex- 
perience. For many years the German univer- 
sities have had professorships of pedagogy. 
Since 1876, chairs of the ‘‘Theory, History, and 
Art of Education” have existed in the Univer- 
sities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. The science of education and the art of 
teaching are without question best understood 
in the country where they have longest been 
taught in the great seats of learning. In 
Scotland, says an eminent educator, these 
chairs ‘“‘ have done very much to promote edu- 
cation, . . . not only by raising the work 
of the schoolmaster in public estimation, but 
also by attracting attention to education as 
being not merely a question of machinery for 
the institution of schools, . . . but a ques- 


The Nation. 


tion of principles and methods—in brief, a 
philosophy.” 

One of the most prominent and influential of 
American teachers has lately said that teach 
ing is rarely, if ever, a profession. If not, the 
sooner it becomes so the better, and nothing 
will more quickly dignify the teacher's calling 
than a recognition of it by the great universi- 
ties. Law and medicine have been transform- 
ed into professions by their reception into the 
homes of the liberal arts. 

It is especially the province of the University 
to educate citizens. Such a duty is the only ex 
cuse for the existence of State institutions, at 
least. College graduates ought to be leaders of 
the people. They do become our lawmakers, 
and are the embodiment of the highest public 
opinion. They should be brought to appreciate 
educational needs, to have ideas concerning 
educational methods, to honor the art whose 
history is ‘‘so dreary,” to aid understandingly 
the men whose profession has been sneered at 
from the time of ‘Flogging Orbilius” to 
‘*Squeers.” It is the duty of a university to 
make known its advancement and to render its 
achievements generally useful. If methods are 
improving—and they certainly are — they 
should be made known, not only by example, 
but by precept. 

Of course it is not only permissible for a 
State university, it is its bounden duty, to 
teach how to teach. The pedagogical chair in 
the University of Michigan ranks second to 
none in the culture value of the courses offered. 
{t has surpassing influence throughout the 
State. The University as a State institution 
would feel bereft of its right hand if it could 
no longer rely on the assistance of the expe 
rienced teacher who teaches the best and latest 
methods, and keeps the schools throughout the 
State in sympathetic touch with the head of 
the system. It isasign of great advancement 
that the universities of the Western States 
have seen and are profiting by the experience 
of the University of Michigan in this par 
ticular. A. C. McLAUGHLIN, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, December 7, 18S), 


THE TEACHING AT THE UNIVERSI 
TIES 
To THE EpiToR oF THE NATION: 

Srr: Very many who are, or have been, stu- 
dents will quite agree with the remarks of 
your correspondent in the Nation for Decem- 
ber 12 on the lack of teaching in many of our 
higher institutions of learning. That this is 
by no means a new difficulty will be apparent 
from these words, which I quote from Goethe's 
Autobiography. Referring to his early ex- 
perience at Leipzig University, he says: 

‘** Professors, as well as otber official person- 
ages, cannot all be of the same age; but then 
the younger ones teach, in fact, only that they 
may learn, and, if they are men of parts, seek 
to urge themselves on in advance of their age 
Thus they pursue their own education alto- 
gether at the expense of their hearers, since 
these are not instructed in what is really of use 
to them, but only in what the professor finds it 
necessary to elaborate for himself. Among 
the oldest professors, on the contrary, there 
are many who have been for a long time sta- 
tionary ; they deliver in gereral only fixed 
views, and in the details much that time has 
already condemned as useless and false.” 

Herein, with bis usual acuteness, Goethe not 
only points out the fact of poor teaching, but 
he suggests the reason. The truth is, teaching 
and original investigation are two distinct 
aims, which run counter to each other. The 
teacher gives himself up to developing his pu- 
pils’ minds, the investigator to developing his 





subject. To accomplish original work in this 
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day of specialism is an absorbing task, so that 
the investigator is more and more thrown out 
of sympathy with teaching. Instead of minis 
tering to the student, he will tend to make the 
student minister to him. 

, 


The practical difficulty will be solved by tl 


e 
complete differentiation of the teacher's work 
from the investigator's With increasing spe 
Cialization, the one who contributes to know 





ledge and the one who stimulates knowing 
become different individuals, and each will be 
kept to his single task 

In some of our most advanced institutions 
this evolution has already been partly accom 
plished, and in one I recall a professor, the best 
specialist in his department in this country, 
who has not taught a pupil for many years 
Lecture -reading and recitation hearing are but 


oor substitutes for real teaching, but the spe 
} ~ } 


cialist will naturally grudge even these. At 
present there is far better teaching in the pub 
lie schools than in the universities, Older pu 
pils will, of course, need less help than the 


} 
] 


younger, but still one never outgrows the need 


for personal stimulus and direction 
Hinam M. SraNLery 


LAKE Forest Usiverstry, December geo 


Notes. 





THE late Prof. W. F. Allen's ‘ History of 


Rome’ is, we are glad to learn, all t 


IntVme with 
the exception of the prefat ry matter and the 
indexes, and will be published by Ginn & Co 


Boston, a house whose beginnings were 





mately associated with Prof. Allen and his 
brother, Rev. Joseph H. Allen, author of a 
‘Manual of Latin Grammar.’ the first publica 
tien of the Messrs. Ginn At a literary elub in 
Madison of which Pref. Allen was a member 
his last paper was on Historic Fiction: and on 
former occasions his themes had been Freed 

of Speech and Thought, the Duke of Milan, 
Shakspere as a Person, History and Methods 
of Wood-Engraving, Coriolanus in History and 
in Shakspere, and the Rom These 
well illustrate the scope of his intellect and 


learning 
The Open Court Publ 





nounces for immediate appearance an author 
ized translation of Th. Ribot's ‘ Psychology of 
Attention.’ 

The first volume of a new series of brief bi 
ographies of English actors, which Mr. William 
Archer is editing, will appear early in the new 
year. It will be the life of Macready, by Mr 
Archer himself, and will be followed in due 
season by volumes written by Mr. Joseph 
Knight, Mr. R. W. Lowe, M 
others, 

Mr. Thomas G. Shearman of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., bas offered, through the American Eco 
nomic Association, a prize of $250 for the best 
essay on State and Local Taxation of Personal 
Property in the United States It must not ex- 
ceed 25,000 words, and must meet certain in 
quiries which are enumerated in the circular 
issued regarding the prize by Prof. Richard T. 
Ely of Baltimore, Secretary of the Association. 
December 1, 1890, is the date by which the 
essays must be in the Secretary's hands 

Refore the vear closes we must mention (and 
no more now) the completion of the great work 
edited by Mr. Justin Winsor, the ‘ Narrative 
and Critical History of America,’ of which the 
eighth and last volume is before us (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). In addition to the 
several chapters upon the later history of 
British, Spanish, and Portuguese America, on 
which we must defer comment, one remarks 
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the section concerning the historical choro- 
graphy of South America, and the appendix 
on the manuscript sources of United States 
history (the Revolutionary in particular), and 
the comprehensive printed authorities (criti- 
cally distinguished); a chronological conspec- 
tus of American bi-tory, and a general index 
to the eight volumes, 

The seventh volume of the Comte de Paris’s 
history of our Civil War has appeared in the 
Freneh original (Paris: Calmann Lévy). It 
makes an octavo volume of 795 pages. 

The fifth part of Dr. Murray’s New English 
Dictionary is now being distributed (Macmil- 
lan & Co.). It carries the vocabulary to Cling. 

From F. W. Christern we receive prospect- 
uses of two notable undertakings—Auguste 
Vitu’s ‘Paris,’ with 500 fresh designs, and the 
facsimile reproduction of the New Testament, 
Codex Vat., 1200, under the auspices of Pope 
Leo X11, 

We should have been glad to speak last 
week of the belated ‘Salon de 1880’ (Paris: 
Ludovic Baschet: New York: J. W. Bouton), 
but if any are now unable to use this beauti- 
ful volume for a gift, they can secure it as a 
record of an exhibition severely tested in com- 
parison with the greater show in the Champ de 
Mars. M. Paul Mantz furnishes the indulgent 
but not undiscriminating letter-press, while a 
large number of canvases and sculptures are 
illustrated by the best of photogravures, most- 
ly full-page and appropriately tinted. M. 
Mantz calls this emphatically the ‘ Salon 
des femmes,” for never have so many women 
participated; the sex is fairly represented in 
the selection here given. Moreover, Jeanne 
d’Arc, a perennial Salon subject, has this year 
inspired a small host, of which three are shown 
in the photogravures, all strikiug, viz.: E, Pau- 
pion’s painting, and the rival equestrian statues 
by Paul Dubois (for Reims) and by E, Fre- 
miet (for Paris), between which, to judge only 
from the engravings, our choice would be in 
favor of the former, There is a suggestion of 
a very lovely landscape in the ‘* Alpes Mari- 
times; Vue prise 4 Antibes,” by H. Harpignies. 
A certain interest, but pot of composition, at- 
taches to the canvas showing the collaboration 
of the Journal des Débats. An index of 
artists discussed (whether exemplified or not in 
the illustrations) is a desideratum. 

The other day we described a Chicago edition 
of Ruskin’s ‘Sesame and Lilies,’ and now we 
have the same work reprinted in the Messrs. 
Putnam’s Knickerbocker Nuggets series, fol- 
lowing the third English edition. 

The alliterative ‘Man and His Maladies,’ by 
Dr. A. E, Bridger of London (Harpers), sets 
itself forth as a Popular Handbook of Phy- 
siology and Domestic Medicine. It does not 
appear to deliver false doctrine, but where the 
buying public for such books is or should be 
found isa mystery. This is a fair type of a 
class which contains knowledge, but that little 
knowledge waich, if not dangerous, is perfectly 
unavailing in illness and unsatisfying in health. 

The medicine which is not drugging is well 
exhibited in ‘A Text-book of General Thera- 
peutics,’ by Dr. W. Hale White (Macmillan), 
which is the substance of his summer lectures 
at Guy’s Hospital. Its climatology of Ameri- 
ca is neither accurate nor complete, but as a 
whole the book is a useful one in fact, and 
especially as leading students to look beyond 
dosing for methods of cure. 

‘The Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera,’ by E. 
Klein, M.D. (Macmillan), is a careful scien- 
tifie discussion of the causal relation of Koch's 
famous comma bacillus to epidemic cholera. 
Dr, Klein, an English investigator of great dis- 
tinction, leads the opposition to the doctrine 
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that the micro-organism referred to is the 
cholera cause, and this little volume clearly ex- 
plains not only his views, but the steps by 
which he reached them. It has forty illustra- 
tions. In the present state of science the ulti- 
mate facts in bacteriology must be settled by a 
few experts of high attainment, but there is 
every reason to believe that Klein is right and 
Koch is wrong on this special point. At least, 
the impartial student must carefully examine 
Klein before accepting Koch. It may be that 
this publication has an unfortunate timeliness 
in view of the impending pandemic of in- 
fluenza, for other plagues of this kind have 
been the precursors of cholera itself. 

Longmans, Green & Co. publish the latest 
systematic treatise on ‘ The Diseases of Chil- 
dren,’ by Drs. Ashby and Wright. It is chiefly 
remarkable as discussing both surgical and 
medical affections, the book thus traversing all 
the disabilities of childhood. As thus display- 
ed, the numerous and serious ills that may be- 
fall the young leads to wonder that any escape 

witb unimpaired health. 

* Mother, Nurse and Infant,’ by 8, P. Sackett, 
M.D. (New York: H. Campbell Co.), is a 
plainly written book of advice for the use of 
the trio named, with especial reference to the 
time when the three first meet. It is better 
than the ordinary books of domestic medicine. 

From the Art Lithographic Company we re- 
ceive a large number of calendars and colored 
booklets more or less adapted to the season, 
and of German make, We cannot rate the 
best of them very highly in comparison with 
American productions of the same sort. Prof. 
F, E. Morse’s ‘* Musicians’ Calendar” (Boston : 
Silver, Burdett & Co.) is dedicated this year 
to the musicians of America, a portrait of 
Prof. J. K. Paine forming part of the decorat- 
ed background of the pad, whose several leaves 
contain dates of birth and death, with the 
usual extracts in prose and verse. E. Scott, 
163 Hudson Street, sends us a calendar in the 
form of a Maltese cross, ‘‘ Promises for the 
King’s Children,” gathered by Mary Lowe 
D.ckinson, and printed upon the daily leaf. 

Sun and Shade for December (New York: 
The Photo-Gravure Co.) is a Christmas number 
throughout. ‘The seven plates succeeding the 
symbolical title-plate are copies of famous 
paintings by Bouguereau, Gérdme, Holman 
Hunt, Leonardo, ete. Interesting is the an- 
nouncement that this unique periodical, devoid 
of letter-press, will hereafter reproduce the 
leading pictures in the collection of the Metro- 
politan Art Museum. Other useful features 
are also to be added, giving a little more unity 
to the editing. 

Mr. Clarence Cook’s Studio became a weekly 
on December 7, with the first issue of the fifth 
volume (new series). Ordinarily an eight-page 
paper, it will be enlarged on occasion, and on 
the first Saturday of every month it will give 
from three to five full-page supplements, con- 
sisting of etchings and various forms of photo- 
engravings. The Studio is published at Ne. 
864 Broadway. 

The English Illustrated Magazine (Macmil- 
lan) renews its form with the December num- 
ber, the first of vol. vii, It now has a larger 
page with asingle column and a much more 
condensed, yet still clear and comely typogra- 
phy. The most curious article is that on “ The 
Cats of Ancient Egypt,” by Prof. W. M. Con- 
way, apropos of the recent discovery of a cat 
cemetery near Beni-Hasan, about a hundred 
miles south of Cairo. 

That Nature (Macmillan) has completed its 
twentieth year is subject of congratulation on 
the part of the whole scientific world, and of 
all who appreciate its services in the ready in- 








terchange of observation and opinion. The 
editors fitly celebrated it on November 7 by re- 
viewing the progress of science in the two de- 
cades since their weekly medium was estab- 
lished. 

In Petermann’s Mitteilungen for November 
Dr. O. Heyfelder gives an extremely interesting 
account of the present condition cf the indus- 
tries and commerce of the Khanate, in an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ Bokhara on the Threshold of a 
New Era.” In the industries the production of 
silk still holds the foremost rank, although 
Russian machinery is gradually driving out 
the primitive hand-looms of the people. The 
cultivation of cotton is rapidly increasing, 
the amount sent to Russia from the port of 
Usun-Ada, the terminus of the Transcas- 
pian Railway, being 45,725,640 pounds for the 
first eight months of the present year. This is 
an inerease of 12,547,920 pounds over that of 
the previous year, while the amount exported 
in S87 was only 3,600,000 pounds, The author, 
who holds an official position in the city of 
Bokhara, describes briefly carpet-weaving and 
its allied industries, the leather, wood, and 
metal work and the pottery of the Bokhariots, 
Their ornamentation is often rich and striking- 
ly beautiful, especially in their iron-work, but 
there is no originality in it. It is simply a 
slavish imitation of forms and designs handed 
down from time immemorial. Thisis illustrat- 
ed by the fact that on some of the metal tiles 
of the present day there appear distinctly 
legible the Greek letters of the word Baowers. 
The commerce is naturally almost wholly ab- 
sorbed by Russia, the principal article import- 
ed from India and Persia being green tea, the 
only liquid stimulant of the natives. The rail- 
way has not destroyed the caravan service, 
goods requiring no haste in delivery being still 
transported across the desert on camels, The 
rates, however, have been greatly diminished 
by the competition of the railway. It is pro- 
posed to extend this road to Tashkend and Fer- 
ghana as soon as a route can be decided upon, 
A Government commission, also, was appoint- 
ed in October last to examine a project of 
building a railway from the station Dushak, 
on the Transcaspian road, to Meshed in Persia. 

The seventeenth part of ‘Stieler’s Hand-At- 
las’ (B. Westermann & Co.) is given over to 
Greater and Lesser Britain, its three plates 
showing the British Isles; Western Australia, 
Van Diemen’s Land, and New Zealand; anda 
fifth of the United States. 

The New York Ledger, in the hands of the 
sons of its founder, is undergoing a change of 
form and of character, with a praiseworthy 
striving for a higher order of literary collabo- 
ration than has been seen since Edward Everett 
was a contributor to its columns, 

The Woman's Tribune, of Beatrice, Nebraska, 
will be published in Washington during the 
present session of Congress, with a view to 
prompting and to watching the action of that 
body respecting the interests of women. 

The Association of the Volleges of Ohio will 
meet for the twenty-first time at Columbus on 
December 26-28. President Jordan, of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, will read an address on the 
‘* Evolution of the College Curriculum.” 

‘*N, D.,” writer of a communication to this 
journal, in its issue of October 31, on ‘ Light 
Reading for Colored Infants,” is requested to 
send her address to this office. 


—On the occasion of the recent jubilee in St. 
Petersburg, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary 
of Rubinstein’s first public appearance as a 
musician, a Russian paper published a brief 
autobiographic sketch of him as a sort of 
interview, It contains little besides bare 
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facts. He relates that already in his eleventh 
year he made a tour of Europe. ‘“ At this 
age I appeared on the platform everywhere 
without the slightest embarrassment. I look- 
ed upon my concerts as a sort of game, an 
amusement; 7. e., I behaved like a child, as 
in truth Iwas.” This absence of embarrass- 
ment doubtless helps to account for his sub- 
for the root of stage fever 
is vanity, and Rubinstein never was vain, but 


sequent successes ; 


seems always to have looked upon “ ovations” 
This trait has not left him even now, 
when he has become universally acknowledged 
as the greatest musician and one of the great- 
est geniuses that Russia has ever produced. 
The 18th of November has been hitherto re- 
garded by him as his birthday, but recent re 
16th, 
His mother, born in Prussian Silesia, was of a 
distinctly Jewish type, as a Russian biographer 
states, She had a thorough musical training, 
and ‘‘to her, as my first music-teacher, I owe 
very much,” says Rubinstein. 


as a bore. 


search shows that he was born on the 


He had two sis- 
ters and three brothers, the voungest of whom, 
Nicolai, is also well known as a musician and 
Director of the Conservatory at Moscow. His 
mother was a very severe teacher, unsparing 
in the use of the rod, as was customary at that 
time, ‘‘ without indulging in any dreams of 
the future relating to me, as she herself told 
me afterwards. She simply gave me music- 
Our 
repertory consisted of Hummel, Herz, Mosche- 
les, Kalkbrenner, Czerny, Diabelli, Clementi, 
and other lights of the period.” Vuilloing, the 
most distinguished teacher in Moscow, after- 
wards continued his education, refusing to re- 
ceive any money therefor. ‘‘ He remained my 
only teacher; after him I never had another 
music-teacher in my life, excepting later on in 
the study of the theory of musie.” 


lessons because she herself was musical. 


—An amusing story is told of how he hand- 
ed his opera ** Dmitri Donskoi” to the Di- 
rectcr of the imperial theatres, who exclaimed, 
‘*T do not understand how any one can under- 
take to write a Russian opera; a Russian 
opera cannot and must not exist.’ It is 
chiefly Rubinstein’s merit that different views 
regarding Russian music are now held in Rus- 


sian circles; and he brought about this 
change partly through his own music and 
playing, partly through his influence as Di- 


rector of the St. Petersburg Conservatory, 
which position he first assumed in 1862. Ru- 
binstein never belonged to the ‘‘ advanced” 
school, and this new institution gave rise to a 
rival free conservatory under Cesar Cui and 
Borodin, whose motto was Liszt and Wagner. 
Of Wagner, Rubinstein was always jealous, 
because he could not help feeling that, but 
for the Bayreuth master, he himself might 
have been the greatest opera-composer of the 
period, As a Russian, moreover, he bas no 
natural sympathy with Germans; yet he 
frankly writes that ‘as regards the musical 
endowments of this or that nation, the Ger- 
mans are of ail peoples the most musical— 
notwithstanding the current patriotic notion 
that the devil himself could not out- 
wit the Germans, the prevalent pietism and 
mysticism, the concentration of all German 
power in bayonets, and their unity, which 
cuts culture like a sharp sword. If we place 
the number of musical persons in Germany at 
50 per cent. of the population, then France has 
only 16 per cent., and England not more than 
2per cent. Notwithstanding the hospitality 
with which I have been received in England, I 
say frankly that for music they have neither 
feeling nor understanding. Music 
per sense exists only in Germany 


in its pro- 
music noble 
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and serious.” The Russians and Scandinavians, 
he says, have beautiful popular melodies. ‘In 
France there is only one branch of music 
which prospers and is very much esteemed. 
True appreciation of the greatest musical pro 


ductions is to be found only in Germany.” 


— A well-known antiquary and dealer in an 
tiquities at Venice recently purchased a por 
trait by Lorenzo Lotto which, when cleaned 
and identified, proves to be a portrait of Colum 
bus. Compared with the photograph of the 
Madrid portrait, it appears to have been taken 
some years later than that, and bas the charac 
ter of individuality which a good portrait al- 
ways betrays, while there is just enough differ 
ence from the accepted portraits to show that 
itis a different version of theface. In costume 
it resembles the Madrid picture except that the 
white shirt which shows at the neck is lower, 
revealing more of the neck. It has a black 
mantle, with brown fur, and ascarlet coat. In 
the right hand he holds a map of the Atlantic 
countries in the spherical projection, and the 
left arm rests on a pile of books supporting an 
hour-glass, A landseape is seen through a 
window behind him, The portrait is full face, 
It is signed ‘* Lauren's Lotos f.” Lotto was one 
of the most important of the second-rate pain 
ers of the Venetian school, and especially note- 
worthy as a portraitist. He is generally sup 
posed to have been born about 1480, but Morelli 
inclines to put his birth at an earlier date on 
account of the formed style of bis picture cf 
St. Jerome in the Louvre, which is dated 1500 
He was at first a follower of Bellini, then of 
Titian as 


Palma the elder, and finally studied 


his model. The portrait of Columbus is rather 
in the vein of the oldest master, and may there 
fore be put in the first 


century, as that was the part of his career which 


lecade of the sixteenth 


is marked by the Bellinesque characteristics 
, that 


life. Lotto 


It is possible, but seems hardly probable 


the portrait was painted from 
travelled a great deal, and may have been in 
Spain, and indeed may have been sent by the 
Venetian Republic for the purpose of painting 
the discoverer, as the Signory showed a very 
great In the preface to the 
translation of the account of the disc 
of America, printed by the Venetian 


interest in him. 
very 
press, 
Angelo Trevisan, the Secretary of Domeni 
co Pisani, the Venetian Ambassador at Ma 
drid, says, in a 
torian Malipiero, “I 
much of Christopt 
up a great friendship 
intercession I 


letter to the Venetian his 


was favored to see 


r Columbus, and to strike 


with him. By his 
was enabled to send some- 
body to Palos, where are sailors and men who 
have travelled with Columbus, in order to get 
the map which your Magnificence desires, exe- 
cuted. Here there is 
With regard to the description, it was written 


only that of Columbus. 


by learned men. I copied it, but it is very long. 
I send at present the translation of the first 





This transl 
was published in 1504, the original not till 1511 
The Secretary further writes that he has 
brought the map with hit 





book to your Magnificence.” 


1, the embassy hav- 


ing been away nearly ayear. While it is pos- 
sible that Lotto might have accompanied the 


embassy to Spain, it is more proba 
had brought back a portrait of Colt 
the custom had then obtained of « 
portraits of distinguished people, and that this 


“ed by the Vene 





Liecting the 


portrait Was merely 
tian master. 


reprodu 


—It is to be regretted that the exhibit of the 

United States Signal Service at the Paris Ex 
& 

position Was so meagre as to give no real idea 





of the scope of its work. The small exhibit ia 


t 


this department of all the foreign 





suffered from bein scattered over a large 


area to such a degree that not only 





were the 
instruments difficult to find, but it was almos 
impossible to compare them with one at 
The 


United States in this regard is explained on 


unsatisfactory re 


the ground that the Signal Office had 1 


money, and received no direct encouragement 


from any one, until urged at the last moment 


by the French Government The oftice, more 
over, Was busy moving, and its records in 
struments were scattered The instri nt 






shown were a bare 


register for wind velocity and direction, and 
rainfall. There were also charts and her 
publications of the service. Richard Brothers 


largest ollection 


showed the 


meteorological instruments, and next to th 


registering 
came that of Usteri-Reinacher, the su sors 
of Goldsehmidt and of H 

The English phot 


heliograph, of Jordan, has been moditied by Dt 


Maurer of Ziirich, so that there is but a siz 
straight trace for the whole day, instead of the 
two curved traces representing the morning 
and afternoon sun, as heretofore The hats 
hygrometer of Dr. Koppe deserves specia 
tice, being prot ably the best of its kind lw 
sets of reyisteripg apparatus were shown by 


the Dutch house of Ho Olland, of Ut: 


J. Timtehenks exhibited in the Russian 
tion an anemograph, for which | iaims 
originality of registering bv a single sy 
upon a revolving drut th the direction and 
velocity of the wind, although this eclain an 
hardly be sustained entirely Iwo registers 
for a maregraph were exhibited by J. A. Neer 
gaard of Copenhage: \ curious pocket ther- 
mometer was shown by Hl. hieron f Athens, 
the whole thing being ntained inas 

ibout the size of a silver dollar, ar WAS s 
at thirty franes Its motor and transmitting 
mechanism are similar to those of the t! 
graph manufactured by the Draper Compar 


f New York 








IN advar {Sir Edw Arnold's 1 visit t 
this country, bis publishers issued an editior 
in two thick volume of his « ected poems 
Boston: Roberts . It seems a pity that 
f this was to tx s! i not 

f longer ph: g, for the work is n 

new issue, but simply a binding toget! 
separate W KS, hot quite Mast 

with the original paging—a thing 

isperat ig t » bi i rs Yet tl 

PY sentable t the ve, after al! thanks 
general goad taste the house which issues it 


and it awakens new wonder as to the varied 
Not even the kind 


liness inspired by the passing visit of this most 








wrdial of Englishmen can conceal the fact 
that he has oO much, especially in 
the Oriental id to turn these pages 
will bring curi back to older readers 
the period when literature was redolent of 
Moore's ‘‘ Peris” and Southey’s ‘* biessed 


Glendoveers,” The scholarship of the present 
interpreter of the far East is doubtless more 
accurate than theirs, and perhaps his poetic 
certain that earlier 
Oriental 


juality firmer; but it is 
these pretty names as 
counters, have played for fame and lost. It is 
Edwin Arnold's favor that the human 
element in his poems is far stronger than in 


using 


+ 


those of his predecessors; and there is nothing 


stronger in modern English ballad literature 
nothing in Macaulay or Lockhart or Kings 
The Rajah’s Ride” and ** The 
Rajpoot Wife Nor are there many contem 


ley —tbhan bis 
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porary English poems which have touched tbe 
deepest chords of human experience more 
effectively than ‘‘ He Who Died at Azan” 
(called here ‘‘ After Death in Arabia”) and 
‘*She and He.” If, as seems to be the case, an 
author’s permanent fame is adjusted to the 
high-water mark of his work, Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold’s reputation may rest finally on these. 

There is nothing in Mr. Aldrich’s new poem 
‘Wyndham Towers’ (Houghton) to remind 
the reader of Moore and Southey, but there is 
a certain Leigh-Huntish flavor which suggests 
another model, and one which ha; a marked in- 
fluence on contemporary English verse from 
Andrew Lang onward. Nothing in Mr. Al- 
drich’s longer poems has the grace and attrac- 
tive sentimental flavor of ‘* Rimini,” nor can 
any one of his shorter lyrics, admirable as they 
sometimes are, be placed beside ‘* Jenny Kissed 
Me”; but, for all that, there is something in 
common. A single brief draina of Mr. Aldrich’s, 
‘*Mercedes,” gave a glimpse of a strength 
which nothing else in his works has confirmed; 
nor does anything in ‘Wyndham Towers’ 
recall it, but it is a graceful English narrative, 
with the accustomed properties well used and a 
good many trite images—the unused talents 
like a sword rusting in its sheath, and the 
young girllikea May morning. It is curious 
to see how often this poet’s most admired gems 
are really the mere resetting of what came first 
from some one else—as, in the last Atlantic, his 
pretty lyric, ‘‘ Pillared Arch and Sculptured 
Tower,” simply restates what Keats put much 
better in the famous lines beginning, ‘‘O 
sovereign power of love,” with which the se- 
cond book of ‘‘ Endymion” opens. After all, 
there must be something of strength and origi- 
nality, behind the grace, to carry a poem far 
down the stream of time. 

Even the delicate carefulness of execution 
for which Mr. Aldrich is so much praised has 
its marked limitations in his blank verse, 
There are too many lines ending feebly with 
prepositions: 

‘*The ivy of an idle legend on’’ 


**Whom his: soft mother had made favorite of’’ 
*And this one time must needs lend hearing to”; 


‘or lines requiring a forced emphasis in the 
reading, as 


‘**Man’s foot came not there. It was hallowed 
ground”’; 


or two consecutive lines with an unpleasing 
assonance in the ending, as 


‘* And tell-tale places where the moonlight fell' 
Crept through the huddled shadows back to hall.” 


Nor can we find anything graceful or appro- 
priate in the most salient and original image 
of the whole poem, where the author says of 
the aspect of his demure little heroine, 


“If so much beauty had a tiger been, 
’T had eaten him.”’ 


Finally, we notice that in order to make his 
verse flow smoothly, the author has to accent 
Malay on the first syllable, and Proserpina on 
the penultimate—in both cases contrary to the 
authorities, In spite of all these criticisms— 
the making of which is a compliment, since 
they imply that we are dealing with an artist 
in words—the poem is readable and vivacious; 
and there are a few lines, such as 

“The moths on indolent white damask wings,” 
which might have come from Keats, and a de- 
scription of a sunrise (p, 61) that is good enough 
to have come from anybody. 

Even the stanchest admirers of Mr. Swin- 
burne must own, we should fancy, a visible 
loss of power in his third series of ‘ Poems and 
Ballads’ (Worthington); yet the faith in an 
idol dies hard, and it is never quite safe to pre- 
dict, Certainly the mouthing grandiloquence 
of bis recent and conservative phase of life has 
little in common with the delicate music of his 








more ideal poems, or with the extraordinary 
vigor of some of his Revolutionary strains. 
The only poem in this book which hes any- 
thing in common with the heroic strength of 
his ‘‘ Song in Time of Order” is ‘‘ A Jacobite’s 
Farewell,” which is worth, to our thinking, 
many times over, the forty pages of turgid 
gasconade under the name of “The Armada” : 
**A JACOBITE’S FAREWELL, 1716, 
** There’s nae mair lands to tyne, my dear, 
And nae mair lives to gie; 
Though a man think safr to live nae mair, 
There’s but one day to die. 
** For a’ things come and a’ days gane, 
What needs ye rend your hair ? 


But kiss me tili the morn’s morrow, 
Then I'll kiss ye nae mair. 
**O lands are lost and life’s losing, 
And whet were they to gie? 
Fu’ mony a man gives all he can, 
But nae man else gives ye. 
** Our King wons ower the sea’s water, 
And [in prison sair; 
But I’ll win out the morn’s morrow, 
And ye’ll see me mae mair,’’ (P. 167.) 


Far more attractive to us than most of Mr. 
Swinburne’s wide mouthed lines are two new 
volumes that have come from the yet unexhaust- 
ed genius of Scotland. One of these is ‘ A Book 
of Verses,’ by W. E. Henley (Scribner & Wel- 
ford), opening with an extraordinary series of 
poems, unique in literature, and drawn, it is 
said, from the author’s actual experience in 
hospital. The theme might seem repellent, 
and it is, but there is no coarse French taste 
for merely physical horrors—as in the Salon pic- 
tures—while the uttermost realities of drug 
and knife are brought before us, and even of 
anesthetics: 

** Behold me waiting; wai'ing for the knife. 

A little while and at a leap [ storm 

The thick, sweet mystery of chloroform, 

The drunken dark —the little death in life.”’ (P. 7.) 
While thus waiting in hospital, the author 
sketches, as it were on his thumb-nail, inimi- 
table pictures of surgeons, nurses, and patients 
—Mr. R. L. Stevenson among them—so that we 
feel that we have personally known them all. 
Later in the book he widens his range, but still 
keeps a tight grip on all he attempts to draw. 
Sometimes he verges on coarseness, sometimes 
there are echoes of Heine, but it would really be 
hard to point to any recent volume of so much 
promise from London. Here is a bit of local 
coloring which will have interest for all Ame- 
ricans, North and South. It is one of the hos- 
pital poems: 

ROMANCE. 
** Talk of pluck,’’ pursued the Sailor, 
Set at euchre on his elbow, 
“T was on the wharf at Charleston 
Just ashore from off the runner, 


**It was gray and dirty weather, 
And | heard a drum go rolling, 
Rub-a-dubbing in the distance, 
Awful dour-like and defiant, 


**In and out among the cotton, 
Mud, and chains, and stores, and anchors, 
Tramped a squad of battered scarecrows— 
Poor old Dixte’s bottom dollar! 
** Some had shoes, but all had rifles, 
Them that wasn’t bald was beardless, 
And the drum was rolling Dixie, 
And they stepped to it like men, sir! 
** Rags and tatters, belts and bayonets, 
On they swung, the drum a-rolling, 
Mum and dour. It looked like fighting, 
Ana they meant it too, by thunder!” (P. 33.) 
The other Scotch book, in its way as remark- 
able, is ‘The Bird-Bride, and Other Poems,’ by 
Graham R. Tomson (Longmans). This name 
will be familliar to all lovers of ballad litera- 
ture as that of the editor of the best collection 
yet made of ‘ Ballads of the North Countrie,’ 
prefaced by the best condensed essay on that 
theme. The newspapers have not yet settled 
whether it is Mrs. Graham R. Tomson to whom 
we owe all this— although we have no doubts 
on that subject — or a rumored ‘‘ Mrs, Sharp,” 
who is further described as being Spanish in 
appearance and with rope-like coils of blue- 
black hair. But whatever her name or cheve- 


lure, she is one of the few persons in modern 





days who can produce a ballad. It is an art 
that still survives in Edinburgh—witness poor 
Sydney Dobell’s ‘ Keith of Ravelston’— but he 
wrote only one conspicuous and triumphant 
ballad, and this lady half-a-dozen. ‘‘ The Bird- 
Bride” appeared in Harper's Magazine ; but it 
is no finer than *‘ Pentyre Town,” ‘‘ Deid Folks’ 
Ferry,” ‘‘ The Crue! Priest,” and ‘‘ The Blind 
Ghost,” while ‘‘ Le Mauvais Larron,” rather a 
tragic poem than a ballad, is very likely to 
outlive the picture by Willette for which it 
was written. 

These two volumes stand out distinctly amid 
the flood of triviality which just now passes 
for high poetic art in London. We can hardly 
link in this encomium the poem ‘ Divine Philo- 
sophy,’ by Macmillan (London: Kegan Paul); 
for though the philosophy is that of Charles 
Darwin, the poetry takes us back to his grand- 
father Erasmus, which is a less pleasing associ- 
ation. We own to preferring a gay little book, 
‘Through Romany Songland,’ by Laura Alex- 
andrine Smith (London: David Stott), giving 
the words and the music of many gypsy songs 
of different countries. 

There are always volumes of verse which 
have a certain simple and elementary value— 
we might perhaps almost call itculinary. They 
are like the doughnuts one still finds lingering 
on the breakfast-tables of otherwise ambitious 
rural inns, a connecting lnk with their old- 
time public of stage-passengers. Such books 
are, for instance, the curiously named ‘City 
Legends’ of Wiil Carleton (Harpers), and ‘ The 
Children, and Other Verses,’ by Charles M. 
Dickinson (Cassel!), Mr. Carleton as justly ap- 
peals in his preface to ‘‘his large family of 
readers” as Mr. Prang might point with pride 
to the number who purchase his chromos; and 
Mr. Dickinson says that his title-poem has been 
widely copied over the name of Charles Dick- 
ens, so that the son of the novelist here supplies 
a letter to disclaim the authorship. Having 
thus the substance of fame, why should these 
authors care for its shadow, criticism? ‘The 
test of a breakfast-table, it may justiy be said, 
lies in the appetite of the guests. 

In the series of ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” 
Mr. George Cary Eggleston edits two little 
volumes of ‘American War Ballads’ (Put- 
nams). The little books are of very dainty 
execution as regards type and paper, but are 
disfigured by a great inequality of execution 
in the vignettes; some of these, as in the case 
of ‘* Paul Jones’s Victory” and ‘‘ Sheridan’s 
Ride,” being simply grotesque. The selec- 
tion of poems is fairly good, but far less ad- 
mirable than that of Mr. Brander Matthews’s 
‘Poems of American Patriotism.’ published 
some years since. Unfortunately, too, the edi- 
tor, by limiting himself to lyrics, excludes 
some of the finest poems of the war, such as 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Commemoration Ode” and Al- 
drich’s ‘‘ Fredericksburg ” sonnet. There is 
also an unaccountable absence of alphabetical 
indexes to the poems, whether of author, titles, 
or first lines. 

In the way of recent religious poetry, there 
are two notable translated volumes. One of 
these is a rhythmical version of Thomas a 
Kempis’s ‘Imitation of Christ’ in the original 
metres (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), which, for 
the first time, takes us back to the period when 
this Christian classic bore the name of ‘ Church 
Music’ (Musica Ecclesiastica), and was known 
only in its rhythmical arrangement. Certainly 
the increased dignity and sweetness of the pre- 
sent form justify the translator in his labors and 
Canon Liddon in his preface. Another similar 
treatment of a yet older religious work is ‘ The 
Poetry of Job,’ by Dr. George H. Gilbert of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary (Chicago: Mc- 























Clurg), containing a new metrical version of 
this book of Scripture with an essay. Both 
parts are fine in conception and treatment, but 
cause some surprise that the author should 
omit all reference to his accomplished prede- 
cessor in the same work, the late Prof. Noyes 
of Harvard, whose ‘ Amended Version of the 
Book of Job’ came as a revelation of new 
beauty to the last generation of American 
readers. 

In the way of miscellaneous verse there is a 
little volume of rather light-weight verse by 
Walter Learned, called ‘ Between Times’ 
(Stokes), with preliminary verses by George 
Parsons Lathrop, who is too hopeful, we think, 
of the career of a poet who compares autumn 
to ‘‘a decrepit citizen” (p. 5), and describes 
Psyche as spilling hot kerosene on Cupid’s 
shoulder (p. 37). The inexhaustible vitality 
and drollery of Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland is 
exhibited in extenso in a new edition of ‘ The 
Breitmann Ballads,’ very greatly enlarged (Lon- 
don: Triibner). There is at the end a curious 
glossary of jargon by the late Nicholas Triib- 
ner. Philip Acton’s ‘Songs and Sonnets’ 
(Longmans) have in them a good deal that is 
commonplace, but nothing that goes further in 
that direction than this description of ‘‘ Mem- 
non and His Mate ” in Egypt: 

** There sat the everlasting pair, 
Full twenty cubits in the air, 


Each in his monumental chair, 
A superhuman pile.”’ 


(P. 45.) 
‘The Manx Witch, and Other Poems,’ by T. 
E. Brown (Macmillan), is a curious book, writ- 
ten mostly in dialect, and with here and there 
gleams of real power, but chiefly interesting asa 
glossary. ‘ Before and After: Concerning Ser- 
geant Thomas Atkins, Grenadier Guards, with 
Other Verses,’ by R. St. John Tyrwhitt (Macmil- 
lan), is, on the other band, chiefly interesting as 
theology, and not very much so even in that 
way. The Rev. Arthur Wentworth Eaton's 
‘Acadian Legends and Lyrics’ (White & Allen), 
though the work of a theologian, is not theologi- 
cal, and has some agreeable local coloring from 
Evangeline’s country. Mr. Francis Lucas, in 
‘Sketches of Rural Life’ (Macmillan), has 
some stirring strains about hedgers and wood- 
men, such as will be dear to the readers of 
Thomas Hardy’s novels. In ‘ Echoes of 
Thought,’ by Emily E Reader (Longmans), the 
modest name is well justified, and the most in- 
teresting echoes are those from Egyptian my- 
thology. Mr. William Larminie versifies the 
Irish traditions in ‘ Glanlua’ (London: Kegan 
Paul), but less successfully than it is done in 
the charming versiuns of Aubrey de Vere, 
Several recent volumes of translations touch 
upon familiar ground, The editor of the ‘‘Chan- 
dos Classics” gives usa really valuable and well- 
edited volume of selected translations from tbe 
whole works of Horace (F. Warne & Co.). The 
collection includes the work of poets of every 
grade, from Ben Jonson to the present day, all 
united in the sincere effort to perform a feat 
which is in itself impossible. Far easier is the 
task of Mr, Henry Hamilton, who tries his 
hand at the first six books of Virgil’s‘ Eneid’ 
(Putnams); but he destroys his chances of suc- 
cess, at the outset, by undertaking to render 
the dignified uniformity of Virgil into a variety 
of metres—a method which leaves his case as 
hopeless as that of the others. Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy has given us a prose translation of 
the ‘ Rubdiydt” of Omar Khayyam, printed 
daintily, but somewhat affectedly, in capitals, 
and prefaced by an introduction so dapper and 
jaunty that every lover of these extraordinary 
poems must wish that he had left them un- 
touched. Surely neither Whintield, nor Nicolas, 
nor Garner has succeeded in so denuding these 
magnificent verses of their peculiar thrill. 
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That much of their glory is Fitzgerald's we 
know; it is only needful, in order to make sure 
of that, to open his ‘‘ Agamemnon,” and come 
upon such a quatrain as : 

**Call not on Death, old man, that, call'd or no, 
Comes quick: nor spend your ebbing breath on me 
Nor Helena, who but as arrows be 
Shot by the hidden hand behind the bow."’ 

Such a passage, like a comparison of equations 

in algebra, helps to determine for us the value 

of the two unknown quantities, x Omar, 

y = Fitzgerald; we ask no more. If so much 

of the Persian is the Englishman, why not 

leave the matter there? They may well re- 
main double stars, as Emerson says of Socrates 
and Plato. It is evident from Mr. McCarthy 
that he found the study of his author in the 
original Persian difficult; but we wish, in Dr, 

Johnson's phrase, that it had been impossible. 

A really delightful little book, still edited by 

the ubiquitous Mrs, Graham R. Tomson, is a 

volume of ‘ Selections from the Greek Antho 

logy’ in the ‘‘ Canterbury Poets” series (Lon- 
don: Walter Scott). The little poems of 
the Anthology are to Greek literature what 
the Tanagra figurines are to Greek art: 
they admit us instantly to the whole world 
of home and private life, In spite of the 
labors of Bland, Merivale, and others, the best 
English rendering of these works has been in 
the prose volume of Bohn’s Library. If the pre- 
sent compendium is better, it is largely due to 
the talent of a lady to us hitherto unknown and 
bearing the name of Alma Strettell—a name so 
quaint that we cannot help suspecting it to be 
simply a mask of the editor; not ‘‘ M. Tonson 
come again,” but Mme. Tomson, who certainly 
shows herself in the preface to be familiar with 

Meleager in the original. The versions under 

this name are uniformly terse, close, vigorous, 

and graceful; far surpassing those of Mr. 

Gosse, which are apt to have something of a 

cockney flavor, or of Mr. Andrew Lang, who 

modernizes Rufinus into ballades, and enfeebles 
the fresh, hirsute vigor of Theocritus with 

'*meseems ” and *‘ winsome.” Our chief objec- 

tion to the editor’s work, indeed, is that she 

falls sufficiently into the prevalent London Gal- 

licism to employ two little French verses as a 

motto for her book, where they are as essen- 

tially out of place as would have been a Japan- 
ese vignette. 


WILSON’'S ‘THE STATE.’ 

The State ; Elements of Historical and Prac- 
tical Politics. 
tory and Administration. By Woodrow 
Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1889. 

THE somewhat complicated title which Prof. 

Wilson has chosen for this volume suggests the 

difficulty in which he has been involved by his 

plan. 
dom of attempting to compress into one trea 
tise an account of the political institutions of 
all times as well as an epitome of political bis- 
tory. The subject is too vast to admit of very 
thorough treatment within such narrow limits, 
and whereso much must be omitted, there will 
always be differences of opinion as to what the 
omissions should be. It is, perhaps, on this ac- 
count that, as the author observes, he has had 
no predecessors; that ‘‘no text-book of like 
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has evidently been elaborated with the most 
careful industry. The style is clear, and there 
is a certain vivacity in the narrative portions 
of the text that relieves the dryness of the 
theme. 

The earlier chapters treat of the origin and 
development of government in general, sul 
stantially in accordance with the views of such 
writers as Maine, Lubbock, Spencer, and Rage- 
hot. Theancient city is described in the spirit 
of Coulanges’s essay, and the political history 
of the leading Greek states is given with con 
siderable detail, and as it is to be found in the 
standard histories. On the other hand, the 
treatment of the political institutions of Rome 
is exceedingly meagre 
or about the space given to that mere archieo 
logical curiosity, the government of Laced» 


Scarcely a dozen pages, 


mon, suffice to bring us down to the period of 
the Empire. The subsequent changes are de 
scribed with more fulness; still, to take one 
instance, it would not be very easy to deter- 
mine from this account the nature of the ad 
ministration of a municipality in the provinces 
The dis 
cussion of the influerce of the Roman law 


at the time of the Teutonic invasion 


could, perhaps, not very well be omitted in a 
treatise that is for this period mainly histo 
rical; but if positive law is to be deseribed 
among the institutions of government, it is 
easy to see that, within sucb space as is here 
at command, the description must be inade 
quate. It would have been probably more 
effective to give more attention to the ad 
ministrative methods and achievements of the 
tomans, and to relinquish their jurisprudence 
to the care of specialists. 

As tothe Teutonic peoples, the description is 
taken in the main from accepted authorities 
but the student might get the impression that 
atrue nobility existed among them in primi- 
tive times. Here, too, wethink that the desire 
to emphasize contrasts leads the author toover 
look the existence of personal allegiance among 
the Romans. 
nent among the Barbarians, but it prevailed 


It was undoubtedly more promi 


necessarily under the Roman system of landed 
estates, and was conspicuous in many of their 
intestine broils, to say nothing of the extended 
relation of patron and client. In the account 
of the separation of the Papacy from the Em 
pire, it is a rather serious omission to say no- 
thing of the influence of the Lombards, and it 
is a still more serious error, or cluster of 


| errors, to say that ‘‘the Pope, arrogating to 
A Sketch of Institutional His- 


himself the prerogatives of king-maker, crown- 
ed Charles the Great Emperor of the Holy 
Roman Empire—‘ Holy’ because created by 
the authority of mother Church.” The Empire 


| did not become ‘‘holy” for some centuries, prob- 


There is room for doubt as to the wis- | 


ably, after this event, and the title seems to 
have been assumed in opposition to the exciu 
sive claims of the Church, which was disposed 
to look down upon the civil power as earthly 
and profane. In a work of such extensive 
range, it is highly dangerous for a compiler to 
vary in the slightest degree from his authori- 


| ties, and to yield to the temptation to make his 
| style graphic by adding touches of his own 


; 


scope and purpose has hitherto been attempt- | 
| of the political institutions of the leading Euro- 
niently large for a text-book, while it is not | 


ed.” As a consequence, the book is inconve 


full enough for a book of reference. 


But, in | 


spite of all difficulties and drawbacks, the | 


work has been very well done. The best 


authorities have been followed, and followed | 


intelligently, and the arrangement of details 





concerning modern institutions of government 


origination, which, Lowever well meant, may 
mislead the ignorant and arouse distrust among 
the learned. 

As the author approaches modern times he 
treads upon firmer ground, and his description 


pean countries is perhaps the most valuable 
portion of his book, containing a good deal of 
matter that is not easily accessible. Neither 
Italy, nor Spain, nor Russia, however, so far 
as we have observed, receives the slightest men- 
tion; nor is there anywhere in the book, we be- 
lieve, anything more than an allusion to the 
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politieal institutions of the Asiatic peoples. 
About one-third of the volume is devoted to 
the governments of England and the United 
States, an allowance of space that enables the 
author to give a comparatively thorough treat- 
ment to the complicated political machinery of 
these countries. But in many instances here 
he is, in our judgment, carried away by his 
passion for neat theories and sweeping generaji- 
zations. Desiring to make an effective con- 
trast between the civilization of the New Eng- 
land colonies and those of the South, he repre- 
sents the early settlers of Virginia as spreading 
far and wide in the pursuit of agriculture, 
while in New England “every circumstance 
invited to close settlement and trade, to the in- 
timate relationships of commerce and the ad- 
ventures of seafaring, rather than to the wide- 
spreading settlements characteristic of an agri- 
cultural population.” While it is true that 
commerce after a time arose, no one who is 
conversant with the early history of New Eng- 
iand would maintain that the primitive set- 
tlers were not in the main devoted to agricul- 
ture, or characterize their settlements other- 
wise than as wide-spreading; nor do the cir- 
cumstances of the ‘long winters” and ‘“ bleak 
coast winds” seem to invite to ‘the adven- 
tures of seafaring ” with irresistible persuasive- 
ness. 

The futility of such preconceived theories ap- 
pears plainly enough when they are upplied to 
the middle colonies, which, 

‘*though possessed of a rich soil, had also fine 
seaports which invited to commerce; their cli- 
mate was neither so harsh as that of New Eng- 
land nor so mild and beguiling as that of the 
Southern colonies. Their people, consequent- 
ly, built towns and traded, like the people of 
New England; but also spread abroad over the 
fertile country and farmed, like the people of 
Virginia, . . . Townships they had, but 
counties also; they were simple and demo- 
cratic, like the New Englanders, and yet they 
were agricultural also, like the Virginians,” 
Why a people may not be at the same time 
simple and democratic as well as agricultural 
is not explained; but, at all events, the diversity 
of the political institutions of the early colonies 
is not to be accounted for by such crude state- 
ments as these, 

Upon anotber point in this connection—the 
process of institutional growth in the early 
colonies of New England—the author is not less 
superficial, The impression conveyed is, that 
the towns were in the first place independent 
communities, which were gradually brought 
into some kind of federal union. ‘The pro- 
cess is obviously federative from the first.” 
* Gradually the towns drew together 
into the colonies known to later times.” ‘* But 
at first these larger colonies were scarcely 
more than town leagues.” We do not think 
that this impression would survive a perusal 
of the early laws of ‘*The Massachusetts” ; 
but wecan dono more here than state that it 
is not to be accepted as in unquestioned corre- 
spondence with fact. 

There are some chapters at the close of the 
book upon Law, and upon the nature, forms, 
functions, and objects of Government. It is 
of course impossible te deal fairly with such 
matters in a few pages, but there is much 
that is judicious in their treatment. Upon the 
whole, however, the book is not to be recom- 
mended without qualification as a text-book. 
The basis of scholarship upon which it rests 
seems to be scarcely broad enough or deep 
enough, and at the same time there are few 
teachers who have the scholarship with which 
to neutralize its mistakes. It is to be feared 
that a tendency exists among our rising school 
of historical writers to adopt rather a scientific 
vocabulary than a scientific method. We hear 





much talk of society as an organism; of growth 
and development, of crystallization, and in- 
tegration, and solidarity. These are conve- 
nient expressions, but they may sometimes 
serve to conceal a Jack of thought. It is quite 
possible to mistake a metaphor for a demon- 
stration, and to deal so nimbly with abstrac- 
tions as to make them pass for the concrete. 
It is well for every writer to bear in mind that 
the success of comparative methods depends 
upon minute and accurate observation, and 
that without this fund of knowledge the af- 
fectation of broad and sweeping generaliza- 
tions can impose only upon the vulgar. 








Appreciations. With an Essay on Style. By 
Walter Pater. Macmillan & Co, 1889. 


THESE critical essays are gathered from Mr. 
Pater’s occasional writings of the past fifteen 
years upon English authors. They are upon a 
lower level than his imaginative work, which 
is also so essentially criticism, and deal more 
directly with the actual work and individuality 
of men eminent for the qualities which he 
prizes. They are, of course, highly intellectual 
in matter, and controlled by the tastes and 
principles which make the positive part of the 
author's work in all his writings; the subjects 
are old, and consequently the interest lies in 
Mr. Pater’s own treatment. He begins with 
Style. Originality of thought is not to be 
looked for in such a topic. The most to be re- 
quired is freshness of presentation—some re- 
arrangement of customary ideas, some felicity 
of restatement, some semblance of a new 
point of view. Mr. Pater resorts naturally to 
the aspect of the matter as seen from within, 
from the genius engaged in the production of 
literature instead of from the completed work; 
and therefore he interprets the structure which 
belongs to style as proceeding from mind, and 
the charm which it possesses as born of the 
soul, Mind and soul must be in style, and the 
expression of these must be submitted to the 
restrictions, depending on language, which lie 
in the province of grammar and rhetoric. He 
concludes with the assertion of the canon that 
the result will be great art in proportion to the 
value, compass, and serviceableness to men of 
the contents, 

This is set forth in a refreshing way, how- 
ever, and with seeming novelty ; and, as hard- 
ly needs to be said, is interspersed with those 
brief, fine statements by the way which are so 
large a part of his attraction to the cultivated 
reader. He uses Flaubert as an example of 
the devotee to style, with effect, but too much 
in Arnold’s manner to be pleasing in one whose 
own less didactic style is thus displaced. The 
same subject is practically taken up, also, in 
the last essay upon the meaning of the words 
** classical ” and ‘‘ romantic,” upon which like- 
wise there is nothing new to be said. The 
classical involves the predominance of mind, 
the romantic that of soul, in style, using the 
last word as meaning total expression; the one 
stands for manner as against matter, for au- 
thority as against experiment, for the cus- 
tomary as against the disturbing ; both seek 
beauty, but the romantic seeks it with a curi- 
osity and a delight in the strange which some- 
times sacrifices beauty. In Greek and Roman 
literature itself, the romantic spirit is a living 
one. Such are the main lines of definition; 
and, as in the essay upon Style, the freshness 
of statement gives interest to principles which 
must be often repeated as time goes on. 

The essays upon particular subjects are of 
more importance. Wordsworth, Coleridge, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Lamb, Shakspere, and the 








two wsthetic poets, Morris and Rossetti, are 
the titles) The discussion of Wordsworth’s 
genius is admirable to a degree hardly to be 
expected from Mr. Pater, and illustrates the 
breadth of his appreciation of literary quali- 
ties. One feels, as he reads, that much of 
Wordsworth is being frankly suppressed and 
put out of sight. But what remains—the sense of 
nature to the solitary, the nearness of nature to 
peasant life as a fact observed, the theatre offer- 
ed by peasant life for the display of primitive 
passion so finely relieved on a nature-back- 
ground, the sensibility of Wordsworth to vague, 
speculative ideas of the race with regard to the 
animate soul of the universe and man’s emer- 
gence from it at birth, and the great practical 
wisdom of the poet in morals—all this is fully 
recognized. And, in these special points, to- 
gether with the fact that the high mood always 
brought to Wordsworth noble expression, Mr. 
Pater finds the greatness of his poetry. Cole- 
ridge exhibits so great a contrast to Words- 
worth that it is painful to set them side by 
side. He-stood, Mr. Pater says, for the reac- 


tion, or for the last struggle of the ‘‘ absolute” - 


with the incoming influence of the ‘‘ relative” 
as the controlling spirit of modern thought; and 
in poetry the critic again points to the cadence 
of the verse, the sensuous perception of beauty, 
and the fantastic imaginative element in con- 
ception, which characterize his work. The re- 
maining essays are of the same sort—not novel 
or original in matter, but gaining value from 
the treatment. 

This method of treatment is familiar to all 
who are acquainted with the individuality of 
spirit in Mr. Pater’s work. He seeks for ex- 
cellence, and has a welcome for it, and actually 
prizes it, in whatever literature has to offer in 
illustration of human life on its idea), its beau- 
tiful or poetical, sides, This sensibility, by 
virtue of which he really experiences the books 
be reads, is supplemented by a vigorous and 
highly cultivated intelligence which makes him 
seem at times more absorbed in general ideas, 
in the universal mood of an age, the charac- 
teristic state of culture then existing, than in 
the particular example of one or another 
author. These general world-old ideas, which 
literature does but repeat from century to 
century, these special qualities of a whole 
generation in different periods of history, have 
been so attended to by him that they have 
gifted him with a peculiar, and in our time 
unique, culture, of which his pages bear the 
stamp, whatever the subject may be. The 
value of these essays, therefore, is not easily 
described, is not indicated truly by such ab- 
stract of contents as we have given; it 
consists in the constancy and directness with 
which he brings commonplace, or at least not 
unusual, remarks on authors, into relation with 
the phases of past or modern culture, ard in 
the illustration he sheds upon the authors from 
abstract ideas. His criticism is more often for 
the intellect than for the wsthetic sense. For 
this reason he succeeds best in his imaginative 
work, when he can construct his own charac- 
ters. In dealing with other men’s creations or 
personalities he is limited by their defects, and 
his exposition seems incomplete. Yet these 
essays upon Lamb, Browne, and especially 
upon Shakspere’s Richard II. and Biron, are 
charming by their subtle and cheerful appre- 
ciation, their intimate understanding of indi- 
vidual traits, their generous praise, and their 
unceasing thoughtfulness upon the higher issues 
involved in every life, whether real or the crea- 
tion of genius. If the critic appears less bril- 
liant than in more important books from his 
pen, he seems perhaps more friendly and near 
at hand, 
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A Popular Treatise on the Winds : comprising 
the general motions of the atmosphere, mon- 
soons, cyclones, tornadoes, waterspouts, hail- 
storms, ete., etc. By William Ferrel, M.A, 
Ph.D. John Wiley & Sons. 1880. Large 
8vo, 505 pp. Tables, references, and full 
index. 


THIS is a book to which studious readers, in- 
clined towards physical geography, will turn 
with great interest; and if they persevere to an 
understanding of its thorough statement, me- 
teorology will have gained something of the as 
pect of an exact science in their minds. Itisa 
book to which teachers in particular can resort 
with confidence, and from which they can take 
mental discipline as well as example and in- 
struction. It marks the rounding of a period 
in our meteorological history—a period iu 
which we may justly take much pride. 

Ferrel’s first essay in meteorology appeared 
in 1856, when he was nearly forty years of age. 
It was published in so unconspicuous a periodi- 
cal as the Nashville Journal of Medicine ana 
Surgery; and the preface to the present vol- 
ume tells us that the first essay was prompted 
by reading, in Maury’s ‘ Physical Geography of 
the Sea,’ an account of the excess of atmosphe- 
ric pressure in two belts around the earth, at 
latitudes 30° north and south, and of its de- 
ficiency around the equator and at the poles, 
The student of elementary meteorology may 
appreciate how difficult it would be to explain 
the low pressure at the poles by means of the 
ordinary convectional theory of atmospheric 
circulation; for the decrease of temperature 
and the convergence of the meridians towards 
the poles ought, in the absence of other causes, 
to produce high pressure there. There is hard- 
ly asingie text-book in use that makes ade- 
quate explanation of this curious contradiction 
of old theory by new facts, although the real 
meaning of it was given thirty years ago by 
Ferrel, when he ascribed it to the effect of a 
circumpolar whirling of the general circulation 
of the atmosphere, induced by the effect of the 
earth’s rotation on the convectional interchange 
between equator and poles. The essential na- 
ture of the process is simply conceived, al- 
though its full mathematical expression is not 
yet attained. This discovery, like others by 
which Ferrel has given rational explanation 
to cyclones and tornadoes, has for its charac- 
teristic the careful deductive correlation of 
facts derived from meteorological observation 
with principles gained from physical study. 
The student of the history of method in scien- 
tific research will surely place high value on 
Ferrel’s work, as illustrating the most admira- 
ble development of logical investigation, in 
which induction and deduction are rationally 
combined. Perhaps the reason that this com- 
bination has not been more often found among 
meteorologists is, that so few of them are sufti- 
ciently educated on the physical and mathe- 
matical side to allowit. The popular idea of a 
meteorologist, as one who keeps a record of 
the weather, is not so far wrong as we could 
wish it might be. 

An account of the many interruptions in 
Ferrel’s meteorological work may be found in 
the sketch of his life by McAdie, in the Ameri- 
can Meteorological Journal for February, 1888. 
We need here only advert to his studies of ten 
years ago, when engaged in the Coast Survey 
on researches for the use of the Coast Pilot— 
which we cannot mention without smiling at 
the astonishment our hardy sailors must have 
felt on meeting the intricate formula prepared 
for their edification—and of later time, when 
occupied in the Signal Office in preparing a 
volume on ‘ Recent Advances in Meteorology,’ 
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which appeared in the annual report of the 
Chief Signal Officer for 1885. The greater part 
of these essays is beyond the non-mathematical 
reader, although the paragraphs in which theo- 
ry is confronted with facts are highly instruc- 
tive ; and it is wich the intention of reducing 
his studies nearer to popular reading that the 
volume here considered has been prepared. 
Our indebtedness for it must increase when we 
remember that it is completed after its indus 
trious author has attained three score years and 
ten. 

The full title of the volume gives sufficient 
indication of its contents, but its pages must 
be consulted to appreciate the fulness of know- 
ledge with which it has been composed. It is 
not easy reading, and cannot be digested by 
those who have not made some previous be- 
ginning in its subjects ; nor will readers unac- 
customed to serious thinking find its style to 
their liking ; but for teachers, as already said, 
and for students in a second course, it is simply 
invaluable. The only other work to be named 
with it is Sprung’s ‘ Lehrbuch der Meteoro- 
logie’ (Hamburg, 1885), in which the descrip- 
tive illustrations are fewer and the discussion 
is more condensed and mathematical. Ferrel’s 
book has nothing of controversy—not because 
his studies have been universally accepted, but 
because he is satisfied to accept the verdict that 
will be given when his work is well under- 
stood. It contains little of the historical deve 
lopment of the questions treated, perhaps be- 
cause their previous theoretical treatment is so 
insufficient ; for it may be truly said that the 
greater part of the book is concerned with ques- 
tions to which the author’s own contributions 
outrank all others. Yet the reader would 
hardly suspect this, so impersonal is the style 
of presentation. It is occupied throughout 
with a minute, methodical statement directly 
to the point. The presentation is at times so 
deliberate that the reader would do well to 
make a brief outline of the contents of a chap 
ter and their argumentative sequence, if he 
would possess them fully. 

The method of the book is so characteristic 
of the author’s work that we must recur to it 
again. Each problem is entered with the ge 
neral facts concerning it in mind; the theory 
of the process by which the facts are to be ex- 
plained is then followed out deductively to its 
extremest consequences; finally, these conse 
quences are confronted with a greatly enlarged 
collection of facts in order to test the suffi- 
ciency of the theory. The comparisons here 
made between deduction and observation must 
go far towards convincing the student that 
meteorological theory has taken a very respect- 
able position in the circle of the sciences. If 
we look for other examples of this method, we 
find that it is seen in essence in the work of 
Espy, as compared with the more simply in- 
ductive work of Dové; or again in the modern 
school of meteorology as a whole compared 
with the earlier school, of which Schmid’s 
‘ Lehrbuch * may be taken as the exponent; or, 
once more, in the German-Austrian school as 
compared with that prevalent in Great Britain, 
and represented by Buchan and Laughton. It 
is not so much the effort to combine inductive 
and deductive processes into a logical whole 
that characterizes Ferrel’s work (for all inves- 
tigators attempt the combination to a certain 
degree); it is the success of the effort, the dis- 
tapce to which the combination is carried, and 
the critical discussion of the sufficiency of its 
results, that distinguish Ferrel's writings. Only 
in recent years have others undertaken meteoro- 
logical studies in this serious fashion—eome of 
them, doubtless, inspired by Ferrel’s success, 
others taking up the same method independ- 





ently; but we believe that all these regard 
Ferrel's studies as marking the beginning of 
an epoch in mathematical and physical met 
orology. 

There is no place in a pewspaper notice for 
extracts from so condensed a volume as this 
treatise is; but if our readers wish to appreciate 
its quality, let them first read up some of its 
topics in the best books of reference they An 
consult, and then turn to the same subjects 
Ferrel's pages. 


Cambridge: Brief Historical snd Deseriptive 
Notes By J. W. Clark, M.A, formerly 


Fe'low of Trinity College Py l 
don: Seeley & Co.; New York » Macmillan 
& Co. 


THIS is in many respects a singular book. 1 


letter-press seems to be a ' reprint 
from a more showy but less handy v e is 
sued by the samme house in Iss That book 


contained large etchings, of whicht esig 
reduced on wood, appear in the prese 

tion. But there is not a word from author or 
publisher to show that the smali book dated 
1890 is a mere copy of the big book dated Iss] 


Those who knew the old book w Lan k 
ed for something new, are naturally disay 
pointed ; but those who never saw tl i will 


be tantalized. For one who bas hyed 
bridge and knows University and town w 
Mr. Clark's notes are verv fracgno RY 


4 


those who never enjoyed that privil e 


’ } 


are likely to be well-nigh unintelligible It is 
not any too easy to discover the thread 








which the notes are strung; but se ex 
amination seems to show that Mr. Clark re 
views in chronol 1 order, first, tl Xis 
ing remnants of Cambridge bef t 1 
versity existed, then the lke remains in each 
college, and develops, as its date presents ea 
piece, something of the College history Not 
that this order is by any means str 

lowed ; for instance, Emmanuel College is dis 
cussed before Jesus College gard 


for American ears, we do not, as anv Cat 





bridge man on the spot would e 
omit the word “‘collece” after these name 
though, from eve TY point « {i view, f manuel 
is the later. 


= 
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This singularly choser 
makes the book seem very desultors rhe 
writer skips about topographically and his 
torically, in a manner | 
analumnus. Of the town he gives no plan, 
though it would not have been hard to over 
lay the lines of the modern sheets with the an- 
cient ones in red, asin Burn’s* Rome, s 
indicate the many changes 


Clark himself says make id 





cult. St. Catherine's College, : 
ed between 1600 and 1800, are barely alluded to; 
and those which owe their growth to Universi- 
ty expansion in this century—Girton, Newn- 
ham, Cavendish, and Selwyn—are wholly 
ignored. It may be said that 
their buildings present no room for interesting 


} 


architectural discussions, Then why fill out 


this is because 





the book by a chapter on social life in Cam- 
bridge sixty years ago, the greater part of 
which may be found in print elsewhere ¢ 

But of the older colleges, even Trinity Hall 
and Corpus get in only over the wall, as it 
were, by virtue of the quaint library of the 
former and St. Benet’s Tower near the latter. 
Mr. Clark seems fettered by the necessity of 
having some interesting bit of antique archi- 
tecture which he can use as a peg on which to 
hang an indefinite amount of antiquarian mat- 
ter in prose and verse, much of it curious 
and rare, much stale and chesp. And even in 
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those college histories which he expands most 
fully, there occur singular gaps. Why such 
faint allusions to the old Court of King’s and 
the moving of its bridge? Why not tell how 
St. Peter’s Church yielded its name to the mi- 
niature and now disused structure near the 
castle, becoming itself Little St. Mary’s ? Why 
no more, or, as to that, why nothing, about 
the lovely old gate opposite Trinity Hall ? 
Why nothing of the discoveries in the ‘* Laby- 
rinth” of St. John’s when the old chapel was 
destroyed ? 

Perhaps the non-Cantabrigian reader will be 
bewildered by this list. But he will be not less 
bewildered by Mr. Clark's book as itis. He 
will probably feel like Mr. Verdaut Green’s 
father, who “ took back to the country a some- 
what confused recollection of Oxford,” after 
the guide had trotted him through “the ’alls, 
colleges, and principal buildings in an hour 
anda’arf.” There is no proportion in the book, 
a result perhaps due to Mr. Clark's admiration 
of the charming irregularities of what ancient 
bits of building survive in Cambridge, and his 
just contempt for the priggish and meaningless 
Italian structures of 1750-1800. We do not 
overlook the many good things in the book. 
Mr. Clark is a Cambridge boy, and loves bis 
home. He shows a good deal of reading, and 
no little personal research; the English is good, 
and there is a pleasant air over the whole, such 
as the author himself brings into University 
society. The book is good enough to have been 
better; as it is, it reads as if written up to the 
pictures, There is some history; some arch- 
ology ; some anecdote; a little original research ; 
a great deal of not over-new padding, and no 
system—or at best an obscure one. 





The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
Edited by Francis James Child. Part vi. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE sixth part of this work deals mainly with 
the historical and quasi-historical ballads, 
those relating to war or personal adventure. 
The number contained in it amounts to thirty- 
three, and among these are some of the most 
widely known poems in ballad literature, such, 
in particular, as the “‘ Battle of Otterburn” and 
the “‘ Hunting of the Cheviot,” or, as it is popu- 
larly called, ‘‘ Chevy Chase.” In addition to the 
numerous variants, there are between twenty 
and thirty pages given up to corrections and 
additions that still further illustrate the parts 
previously published. 

In this meagre way we are compelled to no- 
tice the progress of a work which exhibits ina 
preéminent degree the results of the most pa- 
tient investigation and of the profoundest 
learning in the special department that has 
been made the subject of inquiry. To every 
lover of literature it is gratifying to observe 
that this immense and toilsome task is so well 
on its way to completion, embodying and there- 
by permanently preserving as it does a wealth 
of information which it is almost hopeless to 
expect will ever be amassed again. It is ex- 


appreciation of the work as well as its value 
wil’ accordingly increase steadily with the 
flight of time. It is already noticeable that 
this quarry is beginning to be worked by those 
who are quick to seize upon what has been ac- 
complished by the labor of others, and to put 
into popular form what they have themselves 
neither the knowledge nor ability to gather or 
to originate. 

It is to be hoped that when this monumental 
work has been completed, the editor will not 
be discouraged from fulfilling the promise 
which he made more than thirty years ago to 
compose a History (or, as he termed it, an 
Essay on the History) of Ballad Poetry. No 
one is so qualified as he to write it; no one, it 
is to be feared, will ever again be so qualified. 
It will be a fitting conclusion to one of the 
greatest works of scholarship the present cen- 
tury has accomplished, and will remain an 
authority on its subject from which there will 
be no appeal. 





Liberty and a Living. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Tue author of this little book, a man of refined 
tastes, abandons his occupation in the town for 
arural life on the south side of Long Island. 
With an income of $500 per annum he proposes 
to lead an existence of comparative liberty and 
freedom from care. His purpose is to show 
how, with a cash revenue of the above amount, 
supplemented by his own efforts as a fisherman, 
an oysterman, and a taker of crabs, a cultivator 
of the nimble bee and of small fruits and vege- 
table:, not for profit, but for the sustenance of 
his family, one may accomplish that result. 
The experience of those who reside continuous- 
ly throughout the year on the south side of 
Long Island, under moral conditions similar 
to those of Mr. Hubert, but equipped with a 
much larger income, free from the incentive or 
necessity to follow piscatorial or agricultural 
pursuits, and with ample occupation, does not 


By P. G. Hubert, jr. 


| quite sustain his optimistic portrayal of life 


there. He makes the impression of a young 
mean, not free from illusions, but possessed of 
habits of industry and application and an ad- 
mirable placidity and evenness of temper. 
Without the last, under the conditions of rural 
life on Long Island, within his environment, 
which must necessarily bring him into close 
material relations with the rude natives of the 
soil, he must needs have long since abandoned 
his experiment in disgust. What Mr. Hubert 
has evidently successfully accomplished is 
within the reach of very few not mentally and 
morally so well equipped as he. 

Apart from the practical benefits which he 
extracts from its light soil and exhausted 
waters, Mr. Hubert is evidently a keen lover 
of the Long Island landscape. Upon this he is 
to be congratulated, in view of its depressing 
flatness and monotony, He writes most charm- 
ingly. Of the works treating of kindred sub- 
jects, his possesses a grace and interest com- 
parable to the very best of those of his prede- 


qualities which must surely belong to one who 
writes with such simplicity and evident con- 
tentment and sincerity, they cannot fail to at- 
tain to equally satisfactory results. 





Natural History Object Lessons: A Manual 
for Teachers. By George Hicks. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1889. 8vo, pp. 352. 


THE author of this manual is an inspector of 
schools for the London School Board, and the 
book, from its ‘‘ Boston, U. 8. A.,” on the title- 
page to its compact index, is British in every 
line. We have examined it with some care, 
and while we cannot recommend it for use as a 
finished product, we think it will be be!pful to 
really intelligent and progressive teachers who 
know enough of natural history to discard ob- 
solete systematic biology wherever they may 
find it, and yet would be grateful for a com- 
pend of economic fact and suggestion which 
would save them time in framing lessons, The 
scientific side of this book is inadequate and 
obsolete. The economic and encyclopedic side 
is much more what such a presentation should 
be. For ourselves we should prefer two books, 
such as Huxley forsystematics and Simmonds’s 
‘Commercial Products’ for the rest, both be- 
ing original authorities; but, for many, the 
accumulation of fact and suggestion in this 
book will be welcome, and its old-fashioned 
classification not a serious disadvantage. 
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